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EDITORIAL 


T all readers, contributors and friends of THE EVANGELICAL 

QUARTERLY we express our deep gratitude for their support in 
the past, and we look forward confidently to the maintenance and 
strengthening of the bonds that unite us in this New Year into 
which we have entered. We are sure, too, that our supporters 
will join us in thanksgiving to our heavenly Father for all His 
benefits. At the threshold of 1957 we commend ourselves afresh 
to His grace, praying that we may worthily discharge our com- 
mission of expounding and defending the faith which has been 
entrusted to us. 


* * * * * 


T is with a sense of real loss that we learned lately of the death 

(at the age of eighty-seven) of Dr. John McNicol, who has been 
one of our Editorial Correspondents for a number of years. For 
two generations he has been a tower of strength to the evangelical 
cause in Canada, not least through his forty years’ tenure of the 
Principalship of Toronto Bible College, from which he retired in 
1945. 


* + * * * 


HE Latin American agency LEAL, to which we drew our 

readers’ attention in the editorial pages of our last issue, an- 
nounce that they have decided to call their new monthly periodical 
Verbo, instead of Vida. The title Vida, originally chosen, was 
likely to lead to. legal complications because of other periodicals 
bearing similar names. The headquarters of LEAL are at present 
at Apartado 3813, San José, Costa Rica, but are shortly to move 
to Buenos Aires. 
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aE Autumn Bulletin of the Evangelical Library (78A Chiltern 

Street, London, W.1), contains, in addition to news of the 
Library’s progress at home and overseas, an important study of 
“The Scriptural Doctrine of Election from the Reformers to the 
Puritans”, by the Rev. Denis C. Downham, of Parkstone, Dorset. 
Copies of the Library’s Annual Lecture for 1956—The Faith of the 
English Reformers, by the Rev. Iain Murray— are now available 
at ls. 9d. post free. 


* * * * * 


UR publishers, the Paternoster Press, have rendered a signal 

service to Biblical theology by issuing a British edition of Pro- 
fessor G. C. Berkouwer’s important book, The Triumph of Grace 
in the Theology of Karl Barth. An American edition, translated 
from the Dutch original by Dr. Harry R. Boer, was published 
some months previously by Eerdmans of Grand Rapids. Dr. 
Berkouwer, who has devoted much time to the critical appraisal of 
Dr. Barth’s work over the past twenty years, has fixed on “‘the 
triumph of grace’’ as the dominant theme in Dr. Barth’s theology. 
For a study of this character, the book is not merely readable but 


even exciting and exhilarating. Dr. Barth, we understand (who no. 


doubt has memories of his first encounter with “the dear friends 
of the talking serpent’’), acknowledges that there are some funda- 
mentalists with whom one can carry on a conversation. We won- 
der, to be sure, how Dr. Berkouwer and his colleagues relish being 
described as fundamentalists! At any rate, Dr. Barth finds them, 
as critics of his position, more amenable than others whom he 
genially calls ‘the cannibals”. (We have an idea that the cannibal 
chief is another good friend of ours, born in the Netherlands, but 
now domiciled in U.S.A.; but we had not hitherto suspected him 
of anthropophagous tastes. If gui mange du Pape en meurt, one 
trembles to think what will be the fate of one who tries to make 
a meal of Dr. Barth!) In due course we hope to offer our readers 
a full-length review of Dr. Berkouwer’s book. 


* * * + * 


WE welcome the first two volumes in a new series of Biblical 

commentaries, published by the Tyndale Press—The Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries. These volumes, costing 7s. 6d. 
each, are intended for students and serious readers of the New 
Testament who want exegetical helps which are neither unduly 
technical nor unhelpfully brief. The General Editor is Professor 
R. V. G. Tasker, and the first volume to appear was his com- 
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EDITORIAL 3 


mentary on the Epistle of James. This has been followed quickly 
by the volume on the Thessalonian Epistles, written by Dr. Leon 
Morris of Ridley College, Melbourne. 
* * * * * 

N lighter vein we have read, with much enjoyment, a small work 
entitled My Uncle George, by Alastair Phillips (sub-title: The 
Respectful Recollections of a Backslider in a Highland Manse).* 
The subject of these recollections, which are markedly affectionate 
in tone, is the Rev. George Mackay, who was Free Church minister 
at Fearn; Ross-shire, from 1910 till his death in 1944, and was 
Moderator of the Free Church General Assembly in 1923. On 
p. 33 we are offered a delightfully human glimpse of a former 
Consulting Editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. When Mr. 
Mackay was absent on a Sunday, it would sometimes fall to his 
young nephew’s lot to accompany the visiting minister from the 
manse to the church and back again. On one or two occasions 
the visiting minister was Dr. John Macleod, one of Mr. Mackay’s 
closest friends. When the senior elder had taken his leave after 
the service, ‘Professor Macleod and myself would carry on to- 
wards the manse, and, if we felt ourselves safe from the more 
censorious eyes of the congregation, would play ‘sodgers’ with the 
long grasses plucked from the roadside. It was not every Free 
Church minister you could do that with.” 


1 Published by George Outram & Co. Ltd., 65 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
C.l. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 





CALVIN’S INTERPRETATION 
OF THE REFORMATION 


by W. STANFORD REID 


HERE is no more welcome contributor to THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY than Professor Stanford Reid. His warm 
attachment to the Reformed faith and his high standing as a 
historian combine with his genial humanity to give his writings a 
quality whch we greatly prize. No editorial words are necessary 
to underline the importance of the subject with which he deals in 
the following paper. 


N recent studies of the thought of John Calvin, considerable 
emphasis has been laid upon his contribution to the Reforma- 
tion not as an original thinker, but as a systematizer of both the 
thought and ecclesiastical organization of the newly created Pro- 
testant churches. Wilhelm Pauck, for instance, following the lead 


of Imbart de la Tour, has pointed out that Calvin was “‘a second 
generation reformer” who took that which had already been 
brought forth by his older contemporaries and welded it into a 
system of thought and action which was to be of very great im- 
portance. While this is to a certain extent true, anyone who 
dismisses Calvin as merely a systematizer is doing him a very 
serious injustice and is twisting history, for Calvin was an original 
thinker in his own right. He contributed many new insights and 
filled in many large gaps in the Protestant thought of his own day. 
One of his contributions which is often forgotten, is his consistent 
and continued insistence upon a proper understanding of the 
Protestant Reformation itself. Because of his certainty of the 
meaning and importance of the movement his courage seldom 
failed, while at the same time he was able to give others needed 
encouragement to carry on the work of building up the struggling 
Protestant cause. 

The other Reformers never seem to have been as clear about 
what they were doing as was Calvin. At Augsburg in 1530. 


1W. Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation (Boston, 1950), p. 77; P. 
Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Reforme (Paris, 1935), IV, 48 f., 111 f. 
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CALVIN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE REFORMATION 5 
Melanchthon was talking about returning to the Roman Church, 
while Luther and Bucer at times seem to have been uncertain as 
to the lengths to which the Reformation should go. Calvin, how- 
ever, had no uncertainty concerning the nature of the Reformation, 
its causes, objectives, difficulties and achievements. It is true that 
he never wrote a book on the subject, but his interpretation of the 
Reformation pervaded the whole of his thought and action to such 
an extent that, as one peruses his writings, his interpretation of the 
movement is continually found. The result was that this inter- 
pretation of the Reformation soon became that of the Reformed 
Churches of Europe, and has continued to exercise a not incon- 
siderable influence on historical writing down to the present. 
Although for a time, under the impact of Marxian interpretations, 
the effect of Calvin’s views weakened, the renewed interest in 
Calvin’s thought which is being manifested today in some circles 
is bringing his interpretation once again to the fore. Therefore, 
despite the fact that many may feel that his interpretation was 
naive, simple and obvious, with an over-emphasis on the super- 
natural, it would seem to be advisable, in order to understand both 
the man and his work, to examine his interpretation of the move- 
ment in which he played so important a part. 


I. THE ORIGINS OF THE REFORMATION 


In endeavouring to understand Calvin’s interpretation of the 
Reformation, the first step is to ascertain his views of its causation. 
This can be understood only when one grasps the relevant elements 
in his theology, which formed the basic presuppositions determin- 
ing his philosophy of history. Two doctrines were fundamental. 
Of primary importance was the doctrine of the sovereignty of God, 
for all history, including the Reformation, is the expression of 
God’s will and purpose. Secondly, there was the doctrine of the 
nature of the Church, which was to loom very large, since the 
Reformation was a reformation of the Church. 

To Calvin the sovereignty of God was essential for a true under- 
standing of the events of his own day, since all things which come 
to pass do so by virtue of God’s sovereign rule. The chapter on 
Providence in The Institutes of the Christian Religion sets this 
forth as clearly as possible. Nothing takes place apart from God’s 
plan which is centred around the history of the Church, for “‘since 
God has chosen the Church for his habitation, there is no doubt 
but he particularly displays his paternal care in the government of 
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it’. Thus, more clearly in the history of His people than anywhere 
else, does God display His lordship over the movement of tem- 
poral events. 

This logically raised the question of the nature of the Church. 
To Calvin, the essence of the Church is to be found in God’s eternal 
election. God, having from all eternity chosen in Christ those who 
are His, accomplished His purpose in time through the Incarnation, 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, in whom also all the 
elect are united with each other by virtue of their union with their 
common Lord. Following Luther, he held that the elect became 
the historical people of God by justifying faith, through which they 
were included in the membership of the Church. For this reason, 
the Church is also “‘the Communion of the Saints’’, which always 
exists since God never leaves Himself without a witness in the 
world. United to Christ by faith, the true Church can never be 
destroyed nor overwhelmed even by Satan’s greatest efforts.* 

At this point it is necessary to understand Calvin’s distinction 
between the Church visible and the Church invisible. The former 
is composed of all those who profess to be Christians, while the 
latter is made up of those who not only profess to be, but truly 
are in ‘‘a state of grace”. Thus, although in the Church visible 
there are many hypocrites, one must not for that reason separate 
himself from it, for it has been given the responsibility of preaching 
the Gospel, administering the sacraments and exercising discipline.* 
It is the fulfilment of these three functions that determines whether 
or not the apparent Church visible is truly the Church, for even 
the visible Church is not necessarily attached to outward show. 
This can be seen from the fact that at times the Church supposed 
visible may become so corrupt that it no longer be regarded as the 
Church. The true visible Church then becomes a hidden minority, 
scattered like sheep but preserved by the secret power of God.° 
As Calvin pointed out in his dedication of the /nstitutes to Francis 
I of France, “the true Church might be other than the visible 
Church of the moment and might not be itself discernible”’.* The 
true visible Church is always a small minority, but a minority 


2 Institutes of the Christian Religion, 6th American edit., J. Allen, ed. 
(Philadelphia), Bk. I, chap. 17, vi. 

3 [bid., Bk. IV, chap 1; Calvin, “The true method of giving peace and 
of reforming the Church,” Tracts on the Reformation, H. Beveridge, tr. 
(Edinburgh, 1851), III, 264. 

4 Institutes, loc. cit., iv, V. 

5“True Method .. .”, pp. 264, 297. 

6G. D. Henderson, Church and Ministry (London, 1951), p. 78. 
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CALVIN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE REFORMATION 7 
which, while at times not discernible by man, continues to exist 
protected by Christ, “‘by whose hand she is sustained, by whose 
protection she is defended, by whose power she is preserved in 
safety”.’ At times the Church may be divided within herself over 
interpretations of Scripture, but that should make its members only 
the more “disposed to cultivate brotherly intercourse”. The true 
Church, even if the supposed visible Church is apostate, still exists, 
albeit out of sight, in the unity of faith. 

At the same time, Calvin was very conscious of a dialectical 
movement in the history of the Church. The true Church does not 
exist in a state of suspended animation, for it is responsible to 
preach the Gospel. As it does so, opposition arises owing to the 
work of Satan who hates all that is good.*® The result is tribulation 
for the people of God, both from the external pressure of persecu- 
tion and from the internal weakness of false Christians. The true 
Church then becomes a remnant, while the professing visible 
Church goes on its apostate way. Relief will come only by God’s 
grace through a revival and reformation of the Church leading to 
fresh conflicts and problems. Thus Calvin saw the history of the 
Church as a continual defection from and return to God, an oscil- 
lation between orthodoxy and apostasy. Yet throughout it all, the 
true Chutch abides safely ‘under the shadow of the Almighty”’, 
whether it be large and powerful or small and persecuted. The 
Church will never perish, but will ultimately conquer through 
Christ.*° 

In applying his philosophy of Church history, Calvin accepted 
the basic premise that the New Testament Church was the proto- 
type or model for the Church throughout history. Although it 
knew heresies and difficulties, yet the divinely inspired apostles led 
it surely and firmly, so that the New Testament record pictures for 
the later Church an organization which succeeding generations 
should follow.*? It show the true doctrine of the Church as well 
as the proper form of government and the divinely-ordained method 
of worship. To depart in principle from any of these three is to 
endanger seriously the Church’s purity. 


1 Institutes, “Dedication,” p. 33; “De Scandalis,” Tractatus Theologici 
Omnes (Geneva, 1576), p. 118. 
8 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids, 1948), 


p. XXvi. 
® Institutes, “Dedication,” p. 37; Bk. IV, chap. 1, iv. 
10“De Scandalis,” pp. 117 f.; “True method .. .”, pp. 264, 297; A 


Ruchat, Histoire de la Réformation de la Suisse (Nyon, 1837), V., 529. 
11 “Reply of John Calvin to Sadoleto’s Letter,” Tracts, I, 34, 43. 
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To Calvin, the post-apostolic Church was by no means in the 
same rank, nor possessed of the same authority as the New Testa- 
ment body. Gradually the ancient form of the Church was “‘sullied 
and disfigured by illiterate men of indifferent character”. Thus 
the Church gradually became tainted with error, which, however, 
was nothing like the subsequent corruption of the Middle Ages.’* 
The reason for this decline was really Christianity’s growing popu- 
larity because of the believers’ faithfulness to the Gospel under 
persecution, when “‘it triumphed under the cross”. Popularity was 
followed by an influx of hypocrites and heretics who displaced 
faithful pastors, often sending them into exile. The result of this 
was that the true Church became small and difficult to see, although 
it continued to pass on the truth."* The apostate Visible Church, 
on the other hand, became powerful and wealthy. 

The condition of the Visible Church from this point on con- 
tinued to deteriorate, although Calvin held that most of the 
Romanist errors were of relatively recent date. He argues at some 
length that although the Roman Church claimed to adhere to the 
early fathers, actually it was opposed to the majority of them in 
most of its practices and views, especially in its teaching concerning 
Papal supremacy.** Apparently Calvin blamed Aristotle and Plato 
for a good portion of the corruption which had invaded the Church. 
Aristotle, by declaring the world to be eternal, defrauded God of 
His glory, while Plato got things fairly well muddled by his reason- 
ing.“° The outcome was corruption of doctrine, corruption of 
worship and corruption of government, so that the Visible Church 
ceased to be truly the Church. 

Calvin’s charges against the Medieval Church were definite and 
explicit. Basic to its corruption of evangelical doctrine was the 
subordination of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to 
the Church. The arrogating of supreme power to the ecclesiastical 
organization was manifested, for instance, in ecclesiastical declara- 
tions concerning the Canon of Scripture by which the Apocrypha 
was stated to have been divinely inspired. Going even further, 
the Church claimed the right to interpret the Scriptures infallibly, 
a claim which Calvin maintained was utterly false. The right to 
interpret Scripture is conferred alone by the Holy Spirit upon 


12 Institutes, Bk. IV, chap 2, i; “Epistle Dedicatory,” Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, 1949), I, xvii. 

18 “De Scandalis,” pp. 121-2. 

14 “Reply to Sadoleto,” loc. cit. 

15 “Epistre,” Commentary on Genesis (Grand Rapids, 1948), I, xxx. 
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CALVIN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE REFORMATION 9 


whomsoever He will, but the bishops suppressed any interpretation 
but their official one, perverting what was known to be the truth. 
Their claim that the Church’s tradition and laws were the final 
authority, Calvin felt to be a means of bringing the common people 
to accept false doctrine and to submit to laws which were a far 
heavier burden than those of the Old Testament economy. By so 
undermining Biblical authority and substituting a false apostolic 
succession that gave unwarranted authurity to the Church, the door 
had been thrown open to multitudinous errors.** 

First and foremost amongst these errors was the perversion of 
the doctrine of salvation. Man’s depravity had been cried down 
while man had, at the same time, been credited with an uncorrupted 
will which was autonomous. Thus he had been taught that he 
could save himself by his works, Instead of his good works being 
the fruit of salvation, they had become a cause of it, thereby over- 
throwing the whole doctrine of justification by faith. Man, him- 
self, not Christ, was to make the ultimate satisfaction for sin. The 
outcome of this belief was that man was kept in a continual sus- 
pense, not being able to have really any assurance that he had 
attained eternal life. He could have no true confidence in turning 
to God, only uncertainty and instability, because of his own sin- 
fulness.‘7 Thus the doctrines of sin and justification, along with 
all Christian assurance, had been completely subverted. 

Because of what had been done to the doctrine of salvation. 
there had also taken place a radical alteration in that doctrine’s 
outward signs: the sacraments. The Roman Church’s sacrament- 
al practices represented to Calvin the epitome of superstition. 
Humanly devised sacraments had been added to the divinely es- 
tablished two of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, while even these 
originals had been radically altered. For instance, he attacked 
the sacrament of Penance as bringing men once again into bondage 
to the law. The Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, changed into 
the Mass, given to the laity “in one kind”’, and “‘muttered” over 
by a priest was “an unbloody sacrifice which God nowhere re- 
quired’’, a human substitute for Christ. Thus the whole medieval 
sacramental system was something entirely novel. “For what need 
is there for pretending a sacrament in appointing a person to put 
dogs out of the church? . . . Is there such majesty in waiting on a 
bishop, that spiritual mystery is to be coined out of it?’’ The fact 


16“True method .. .”, p. 266 f. 
17“Reply to Sadoleto,” pp. 37 f.; “The Necessity of Reforming the 
Church,” Tracts, I, 122 f. 
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is, Calvin held, the sacraments had been made into merchandize, 
for “‘anyone who considers must see that churches are just ordinary 
shops, and that there is no kind of sacred rite which is not there 
exposed for sale’’.** 

By this adulteration of the doctrine of salvation and this sub- 
version of the sacraments, the door was thrown open to innumer- 
able other superstitious practices, such as the worship of images, 
prayers to the saints and the celebration of their days, and prayers 
for the dead.’ Calvin coupled with these abstention from meats 
and clerical celibacy. He held that God has given men all good 
things to enjoy and such prohibitions cast God's gifts back at Him. 
Moreover, such abstention was superstitious since it was not re- 
quired by God, but led men to trust in outward observances which 
brought them under the law perverting the true concept of spiritual 
worship. In the same way, clerical celibacy was a snare to the 
conscience since it was an unscriptural requirement which was 
contrary to both the precept and example of the Apostles.*° 

A fourth way in which the Medieval Church fell far short was in 
government and discipline. Calvin accuses it of virtually destroy- 
ing the pastoral office by neglecting to teach the people. Added 
to this the clergy, to a large extent because of the practice of clerical 
celibacy, were guilty of sexual looseness and lustful living. Their 
disregard for any order or discipline was also shown by the way in 
which ecclesiastical offices were bought, sold, and bestowed upon 
unworthy recipients such as children or those who neglected their 
duties. At the same time little attention was paid to the morals 
of the common people as long as they accepted implicitly the 
Church’s religious direction. Discipline was enforced only when 
someone objected to the Church’s teachings. Then he was per- 
secuted to the death. “This excessive rigour increases from day 
to day, so that now on the subject of religion it is scarcely per- 
mitted to make any inquiry at all.’ Thus discipline had been 
destroyed by being-employed only to suppress the truth.*? 

All these faults could, theoretically, have been rooted out of the 
Church by its leaders, for Calvin pointed out that provincial 
synods had in the past dealt with matters which needed to be 
changed. Indeed, many in the Church were hoping that a General 


18 Jbid., pp. 124 ff.; “True method .. .”, pp. 299, 302, 310. 

19“The necessity of reforming . . .”, pp. 116 f.; “True method .. .”, 
pp. 315 f. 

20 Ibid., pp. 326 ff. 

21“The necessity . . .”, pp. 128 ff., 183 ff.; “De Scandalis,” p. 135. 
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Council would be called to bring about the necessary reforms. 
Calvin, however, felt that there was relatively little chance of at- 
taining such a desirable solution. Any council which might be 
called would be made up of clergy who had a vested interest in 
maintaining the Church’s present state of corruption.** Moreover, 
such a gathering would be largely controlled by minions of the 
| pope, who was not interested in reform. To back his critical 
} attitude towards the papacy Calvin pointed to Luther’s contretemps 
} with Pope Leo X. Moreover, even if a council were called with 
good intentions it would achieve little, for reforms would not be 
instituted on the basis of the Scriptures, but rather according to 
the Church’s false standards and the wishes of the hierarchy.** 
) These are the reasons for the failure of all previous attempts to 
| reform the Medieval Church from within. 
To sum up Calvin’s position, one can best use his.own words: 
? “Doctrine and truth have been turned into a lie. The service of 
God has been polluted by infinite superstitions.”** Thus, ‘the 
: truth of Christ, if not vanquished, dissipated and entirely des- 
: troyed, is buried as it were, in ignoble obscurity”’.*° The result of 
| this situation was that clergy and people alike were wrapped in 
| sloth and stupor, and even the Church’s scholars and theologians 
gave little ground for hope, seeing that they were spending all their 
: time wrestling with theological and logical obscurities and subtle- 
| ties.2° “The denser the darkness in which anyone shrouded a 
; subject, the more he puzzled himself and others with preposterous 
riddles the greater his fame for acumen and learning.”’*’ They 
opposed reform as a consequence of their vested interests as clerics, 
“because their belly is their god, their kitchen is their religion’’. 
It was for this reason that the Protestants had broken with the 
Roman Church, for it was no longer truly the body of Christ, hav- 
ing perverted the true doctrine, sacraments, and discipline of the 
Church.** 


II. THE REFORMERS AND THEIR OBJECTIVES 
I Because of this situation in the Church, to Calvin the advent 


22 “The necessity . . .”, pp. 200 ff. 
23 Jbid., p. 198; “Dedication,” Commentary on the Catholic Epistles 
(Grand Rapids, 1948), pp. xiv-xvii. 

24 Lettres de Jean Calvin, J. Bonnet, ed. (Paris, 1854), I, 291. 

, 25 Institutes, “Dedication,” p. 22. 

26“De Scandalis,” p. 135; “Reply to Sadoleto,” p. 60. 

27 Ibid., p. 36. 

28 Ibid., p. 44; Institutes, “Dedication,” p. 25; Bk. IV, chap. 2, vi. 
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of the Protestant Reformers was inevitable. The Roman Church 
was so corrupt that it would not tolerate a return to Biblical stan- 
dards, forcing the Reformers to choose between silence and ex- 
pulsion. The indestructible true Church, having once more 
become visible, had to break with Rome. “It was necessary,” said 
. Calvin, “for us to withdraw from them in order to approach to 
Christ.”*® Rome was at daggers drawn with the truth, so that 
those who loved truth could no longer remain in fellowship with 
the papacy. 

But what were the causes of the Reformation? What actually 
set off the explosion? As far as Calvin was concerned, the 
Church of Rome had within it no spiritual power which could 
account for the change. Rather, the real source of the Reforma- 
tion was that which the Romanists had deprived of all authority, 
the Bible. This was not the creation of the Church, as Rome 
claimed, but on the contrary in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, the Church itself found its origin. Therefore, when 
men studied the Scriptures they were soon faced with the differ- 
ences between Rome’s “‘delusive pretensions’ and “the order 
presented by the Lord.’’*° Yet even the Scriptures by themselves 
were not the ultimate cause, as though the Reformation had come 
merely as the result of man’s discovery of some new form of 
knowledge. There had to be more than an intellectual under- 
Standing of what the Bible said. There had to be submission to, 
and acceptance of, the divine revelation set forth in it, and this 
took place only through the enlightenment of man’s heart and 
mind by the sovereign action of God’s Holy Spirit. The Bible 
was the means whereby God revealed His will to men, but the 
Spirit alone made this revelation effective. Thus the Reformation 
was, in a sense, a miracle, the spiritual darkness in the medieval 
church being such that no one could have come to the truth had 
it not been for the direct action of God.*! This is one of the most 
important points in Calvin’s interpretation of the Reformation, for 
he insisted that it was solely by the intervention of God, that any 
spiritual revival was achieved. 

Although giving God all the glory for the Reformation, Calvin 
does not neglect the human agents in the movement. He always 
refers to Martin Luther as the man who instituted the reform and 


29 Jbid., Bk. IV, chap. 2, vi-x; “Reply to Sadoleto,” pp. 44 f. 

80 “De Scandalis,” p. 135; Institutes, Bk. IV, chap. 1, xi; “True method 
Pre «8 

31 [bid., p. 296; “The Necessity ...”, p. 115. 
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CALVIN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE REFORMATION 13 
who pointed the way to the others who carried on the great work 
of renovating the Church.** Among those whom he mentions as 
Luther’s collaborators are Bucer, Oecolampadius, Peter Martyr 
and Bernard Ochino. That they “were holy prophets of God, is 
attested by the noble and truly divine specimen which they gave 
of their ministry”, but they would never have been chosen by the 
Church’s rulers. It was only because they were called of God 
that they accomplished so great a work.** 

Calvin’s attitude to Luther comes out clearly in his personal 
relations with the German Reformer. As Imbart de la Tour has 
pointed out, the Genevan Reformer in his early days was clearly 
a disciple of Luther, for it was the latter who had detached him 
from Rome. It was Luther’s catechism which formed the basis 
of the first edition of the /nstitutes in which Calvin set forth typic- 
ally Lutheran doctrines such as human depravity, justification by 
faith and the like. Nevertheless, Calvin was no slavish imitator, 
for he went further than his teacher, attacking the use of images, 
spiritualizing the Lord’s Supper and stressing the importance of 
God’s law and ecclesiastical discipline.** Although Calvin never 
met Luther, he had numerous friendly personal contacts with 
Melanchthon who influenced him to a certain extent, despite the 
Frenchman’s frequent annoyance with him for his compromising 
attitude.** Calvin on one occasion even went so far as to say that 
the Augsburg Confession was so indefinite that it was “‘neither flesh 
nor fish, and was the cause of great schisms and debates among 
the Germans.’’** But whatever he had to say about Confessio 
Augustana, he always acknowledged that Luther was God’s 
instrument for beginning the Reformation. 

To the other Reformers, Calvin manifested much the same atti- 
tude. As already pointed out, he held that they had been called 
by God to this work, so that they were fulfilling the divine plan 
for the reformation of the Church and the saving of souls. Among 
the various Protestant leaders, Bucer of Strasbourg was probably 
the most influential in the development of Calvin’s own thought.*” 
Next to Bucer in importance was Zwingli and his successor at 


32 [bid., pp. 115, 132. 
33“De Scandalis,” pp. 136, 145; “True method. . .”, pp. 298-9. 
34 P. Schaff, History of the Christian Church, New York, 1923, VII, 
385 ff. ; Imbart de la Tour, op. cit., IV, 39, 43. 
35 [bid., IV, 42; Calvini Opera Omnia, Amsterdam, 1667, XI, 5, 9, 17. 
36 Ruchat, op. cit., VII, 400. 
87 Pauck, op. cit., chap. VI. 
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Zurich, Bullinger. Although Calvin refused to follow Zwingli in 
his tendency to rationalism, he nevertheless regarded him and his 
followers very highly, continually endeavouring to restrain 
Lutheran attacks upon the Zurich church when the two were trad- 
ing blows on the subject of the Lord’s Supper.** These men, along 
with many others, Calvin believed, had obeyed God’s Word and 
Spirit in the call to cleanse the Church. They were the human 
agents of reformation. 

Yet while giving the palm to the preachers and the theologians, 
Calvin held that God had also another instrument: the civil 
authorities. In his dedicatory epistle of the commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles, he points out that if a few poor people such 
as the early Christians could do great things “‘there remaineth no 
excuse for Christian nobles, who are of any dignity, seeing God 
hath furnished them with the sword to defend the Kingdom of his 
Son’’.*® Letters written throughout his life to various rulers and 
magnates develop this theme. In 1544 he urged the German 
princes to take in hand the work of reform as of even greater 
importance than fighting the Turk. Six years later he appealed 
to Edward VI of England in the same vein. To Anthony of 
Navarre he pointed out that God had called him to his office for 
the very purpose of aiding and defending the Church.*°. To de- 
termine Calvin’s understanding of the different agencies which 
brought about reform, one can never lose sight of the importance 
of the civil government. In writing letters of exhortation to rulers, 
Calvin always emphasized how much they had already accom- 
plished, and how greatly they were obligated to perform this work 
of reform as effective instruments in God’s hands. 

With regard to the propriety of the subject’s taking arms against 
the civil government to bring about reform, Calvin had very dif- 
ferent views. As he stated in the last chapter of the /nstitutes, he 
believed that because of the divine origin and authority of civil 
government men were to submit to the established authorities in 
all things. When a government was tolerant, co-operation with 
it was very necessary, for such a government was one of God’s 
means of achieving the reformation of the Church. Where the 


38 Imbart de la Tour, op. cit., IV, 44 ff. 

39 Op. cit., p. xvii. 
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rulers opposed the Gospel, on the other hand, Christian submis- 
sion might have to take the form of martyrdom. Rebellion had 
never accomplished anything since God did not bless, even for 
the reform of His Church, the breaking of His fundamental con- 
stitution of the state.‘‘ Rebellion was no help towards the purify- 
ing the Church. Commenting on the abortive conspiracy of 
Amboise, he said: “I never approved of their expedition, for, 
according to my judgment, they undertook more than God 
permitted . . .”’*? 

While thinking of the agents of divine action in the Reformation, 
Calvin, who never lost sight of human responsibility, had also 
considerable to say on the subject of the Reformers’ objectives 
and purposes. What did the Reformers aim to accomplish ? This 
was no academic question, for only as it was answered properly 
could they expect God’s blessing. 

In attempting to explain the motives that dominated the Re- 
formers, Calvin was very sure that there were certain objectives 
which they did not have. There could be no economic explanation 
of their activities, for the Roman Church, Calvin declared, would 
have paid them well to keep quiet. Moreover, when they organized 
their churches, they had turned over control of finances to laymen, 
taking for themselves only very modest stipends. In so doing they 
were far from following the example of the Romanists. Nor did 
they follow the bad medieval example of attempting to occupy 
civil offices. Rather they had restored to the civil magistrate the 
secular power and authority misappropriated by the bishops.** 
If Calvin had been queried on his own influential position in Geneva 
he would have pointed out that never did he hold any official civic 
position. Indeed, he did not even become a citizen until late in 
his life, and then only at the invitation of the city authorities. If 
he exercised any influence it was solely because the people and 
magistrates agreed with him. If they should cease to accept his 
views, and should insist that he should change his, he was quite 
prepared to leave, as he had already done once before.** 

Another objective attributed to the Reformers, but scoffed at by 
Calvin, was the dismemberment and destruction of the Church. 
Calvin had very strong views on the subject of schism, which he 


41 Jbid., VII, 328, 401-2; Comm. on Hebrews, p. xxiii. 

42 Ruchat, op. cit., VI, 324-6. 

43 “Reply to Sadoleto,” pp. 28-9, 58-9. 

44 Institutes, Bk. IV, chap. 1, iv; J. T. McNeill, The History and Char- 
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condemned roundly. At the same time, however, he insisted that 
the Reformers did not leave the true Church. As he said to Car- 
dinal Sadoleto, the Church “‘is the society of all the saints, a 
society which spread over the whole world, and existing in all 
ages, yet bound together by one doctrine, and the one Spirit of 
Christ, cultivates and observes unity of faith and brotherly con- 
cord. With this Church we deny that we have disagreement.’’** 
The unity of the faith is the true unity of the Church, which the 
Reformers were endeavouring to realize by reintroducing true doc- 
trine, the true sacraments and true discipline. They were attacking 
the corruption of the faith, a corruption that had become endemic, 
destructive of the true unity and fellowship of the saints. Thus 
they were not dividing the true Church. Rather, the Romanists, 
when they saw the logic of the Reformers’ position, were guilty of 
disunity by persecuting them and ejecting them from the Church. 
Not the Reformers, but the hierarchy were the schismatics.** 

The real motive of the Reformers, on the other hand, was the 
calling of men back to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. To submit to tradition and custom as required by Rome 
was wrong unless they were in accord with the Scriptures. ‘“‘Cus- 
tom’’ was quite likely to be wrong, as it was often but the private 
evil practice of many. ‘“‘Tradition’”’ also might be in error, for 
even the Church Fathers were fallible, so that to them the Church 
owed “deference, not submission’’. It was obedience to such extra- 
biblical authority which the Reformers rejected.‘? Their idea was 
to have the Church return to true subjection to the Scriptures as 
its guide in both faith and action. Because the Papists, however, 
objected to this, the division was inevitable, for the Scriptures, 
God’s Word, must be obeyed.** 

Once they had accepted the Scriptures as their final authority, 
the Reformers were forced to take action to purify the Church’s 
worship. In accordance with biblical teaching they desired to bring 
men to serve and honour God as He required. This meant nega- 
tively the putting away of idolatry in the removal of images, the 


45 “Reply to Sadoleto,” p. 33. 
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abolition of prayers to the saints and the rejection of all “empty 
and childish observances” devised by men. Positively, they had 
to reintroduce the common tongue into worship, to simplify litur- 
gical practices and to give man a new sense of the nearness of God 
to whom he could not approach directly.** 

Purification of worship meant also a renovation of the sacra- 
mental system. The Reformers had set before themselves the 
objective of abolishing all sacraments but two, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which they believed to have been instituted by 
Christ, while at the same time ridding these of all superstitious 
practices. They had endeavoured to restore baptism to its pristine 
simplicity, and had added to the service an explanation of its 
meaning. As for the Lord’s Supper, they had freed it from all 
suggestion of a sacrifice by rejecting all teaching of transubstantia- 
tion, and had reinstituted communion in both kinds. Added to 
this the service in the common tongue explained the sacrament’s 
meaning, teaching that the elements were not mere signs, but that 
to true faith “there is a truth conjoined with them which they 
represent’ .°° 

All these changes by the Reformers arose out of the fact that 
they took seriously the Biblical doctrine of redemption. As Calvin 
stresses the fact that corruption had arisen from the unscriptural 
doctrine of salvation, so also he insisted that a true doctrine of 
salvation changed evervthing else. The Reformers were anxious 
to point out that man had no hope in himself, but only in the 
merits of Christ. All good works were tainted and corrupt so that 
man could offer nothing to God. The Roman Church on the other 
hand had elevated man to such an extent that it depreciated 
Christ.** 

Since their doctrines were anathema to the Roman Church, the 
Reformers were obliged to set up their own ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. In this they returned to Biblical precept and example, en- 
deavouring to model their churches on that of the New Testament. 
As Calvin pointed out, they had reinstituted the pastoral office, 
ordaining only worthy men, proven in life and in doctrine, who 
fulfilled adequately the office of teacher. At the same time they 
endeavoured to free themselves from superstitious practices, such 
as the prohibition of the eating of meat on Friday, the insistence 
upon clerical celibacy, and the employment of auricular confession. 


49 “The necessity .. .”, pp. 132 f., 169 f. 
50 Jbid., pp. 150 f. 
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This did not mean that they neglected discipline, for pastors who 
were proven faithless were deposed, and the common people were 
kept under close surveillance. By these means the Reformers 
hoped to develop a strong and closely-knit church fellowship.** 

A mere ecclesiastical fellowship, however, in Calvin’s eyes was 
not the ultimate goal of the Reformation. Christianity meant 
nothing if it were not applied to everyday life. Even carrying arms 
and employing one’s body and goods in “the quarrel of the Gos- 
pel’’, was not enough unless Christians submitted themselves to 
their Lord who had bought them at so great a price. The Re- 
formers, therefore, had the aim of extending Christ’s rule into all 
life. To quote Lord Acton: ‘His [i.e. Calvin’s] purpose was to 
reform society as well as doctrine. He did not desire orthodoxy 
apart from virtue, but would have the faith of the community 
manifested in its moral condition.’’** Thus the Reformers desired 
their doctrine to be not a shadowy philosophy to which one gave 
a mere mental assent, but an all-controlling belief which was to 
dominate political, social, economic, artistic and all other spheres 
of life. The reform of the Church was to be the rebirth of society 
for the glory of God.** 


Ill, THE OBSTACLES TO THE REFORMATION 

If one attempts to understand Calvin’s estimate of how far the 
Reformers were achieving their ends, he must keep in mind Cal- 
vin’s view of the historical process. Anything which God does 
for the salvation of his people will always be opposed with might 
and main by Satan ‘who goeth about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour”. Thus Calvin took it for granted that there 
would always be plenty of opposition to the Reformation. After 
all, history is the account of a continual struggle between the 
Church and the World. For this reason he did not expect great 
numbers to give their support to the movement, since only the 
elect would appreciate its true meaning and worth. But even 
amongst those thought to be truly in the Church and truly in 
favour of the Reformation, there would be hidden enemies.** 

Before we attempt to deal with the identity of the actual foes, 
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however, it must be realized that Calvin always held that God’s 
ways were past finding out. Consequently, in Calvin’s eyes, it was 
quite possible that God might cause the reform movement at times 
to retreat. In 1563, writing to the Prince de Condé, he stated that 
it might be God’s desire to place the Protestants in a position of 
insecurity and to subject them to persecution. At other times he 
even went so far as to say that a military victory for the Protest- 
ants might be their greatest disaster, since it might puff them up 
with pride and make them self-reliant. The Reformers had always 
to remind themselves that even the greatest apparent defeat was in 
the plan of God, who might let the Church suffer, to its ultimate 
advantage. All the achievements of the Reformers had to be 
viewed in the light of God’s inscrutable purpose.** 

Yet although Calvin was ever ready to acknowledge the in- 
scutability of God’s workings, he also realized that there were 
obstacles which Christians had to overcome. One of the chief of 
these was lack of Church unity. This did not surprise him since 
Satan was always prepared to stir up strife among the brethren. 
Calvin held, however, that every possible effort should be made 
to achieve unity, an objective not too difficult of attainment since 
they were all fundamentally agreed that all of salvation found its 
source in the grace of Christ.°7 He endeavoured to keep Luther 
and the Zwinglians from. attacking each other, and supported 
Cranmer’s effort to call a conference for the purpose of reaching 
a general agreement on beliefs. Going even further, in 1549, he 
signed a Consensus of Faith with Bullinger concerning the Lord’s 
Supper.*® By all these various means he hoped to overcome the 
conflicts and differences which were holding up the progress of 
the movement for reform.’ He did not believe in ignoring differ- 
ences in order to attain external unity, but felt that mutual dis- 
cussion would lead to greater agreement in beliefs leaving 
organization to take care of itself. Only in unity of belief would 
the Church be able to go forward.*® 

Part of the disunity of the churches was attributed to hypocrites. 
“morose professors of the Gospel’, who had worked their way 
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into positions where they could cause trouble. Calvin by no means 
accepted the idea that everyone who professed to support the Re- 
formers did so honestly. There was much impiety, wantonness and 
foolish curiosity even among those who made the most vigorous 
Christian professions. There were pretended Protestants who 
would actually “wish the light of doctrine wholly extinguished”. In 
1551 he warned Edward VI of England against “‘vagabond and 
dissolute persons’’ who might come into the Kingdom as Protes- 
tants. Nine years later he was giving the same advice to Radziwill 
of Okila.°° He had no delusions about many of his supposed 
followers, who, he felt, were often a greater detriment ‘han help. 

Hypocrisy and spiritual feebleness were frequently manifested 
by the secular authorities also. He acknowledged that many of the 
princes who supported the Reformation had taken over Church 
lands for their own use, but added, that such misappropriation was 
not new; it had been going on for a long time under the Roman 
Church’s aegis. Many of the Protestant princes, on the other 
hand, had employed the confiscated lands for the support of the 
preaching of the pure Gospel.®** Calvin, however, was not afraid to 
berate civil authorities who were indifferent to the Reformation, 
or who were afraid of getting into difficulties for the cause of 
Christ. As he wrote to Anthony of Navarre who had sent a com- 
promising message to the pope: “‘God. wishes that we should act 
more frankly to sustain His cause. For this reason, your manner 
of temporizing up to now, Sire, will never receive His stamp of 
approval.’’®? The attitude of the civil powers, then, was another 
of the internal obstacles to the movement for Reform. 

Such weakness and shortcomings of the Reformation move- 
ments made it very difficult to withstand external pressure. Satan 
would endeavour to crush the Church from without if he possibly 
could, his chief means of doing this being persecution. Therefore, 
Calvin was forever warning Protestants that persecution would 
come. Never would they be able to rest from their labours. Be- 
lievers were to realize, however, that these very persecutions them- 
selves would be a means of strengthening the Church to achieve 
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greater victories. But despite his optimism concerning the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle, Calvin felt very certain that persecutions 
were serious obstacles to the progress of reform.® 

From all of this we can see that Calvin did not look at the Re- 
formation as a grand and glorious “‘walkover’’. He interpreted it 
rather as a struggle that would never cease. He was no easy 
optimist who talked in terms of continual victory and achievement, 
but through much sad experience he realized that the Reformation 
would not be successful except by “blood, sweat and tears’. 


IV. THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE REFORMATION 


Despite his realistic attitude towards the opposition in attempting 
to reform the Church, Calvin was not downhearted. He believed 
that much was being achieved. Therefore, he faced the question of 
the Reformation’s outcome without any qualms. The Reformation 
was bound to win. 

Part of his confidence was based upon that which the Reforma- 
tion had already accomplished. By virtue of the work of the Re- 
formers, “‘the light of the Gospel, which having arisen upon us 
through the wonderful goodness of God, is shining forth in every 
quarter.”** Knowledge of the sovereign grace of God has been 
widely disseminated. Men’s spiritual needs had been met, bring- 
ing them freedom from the bondage of the laws and ceremonies of 
the medieval church and giving them confidence that their sins 
had been forgiven, while much also had been achieved in moral 
improvement.** Among the Protestants, particularly the clergy, 
the ethical standard of life was much higher than in the old church, 
an evidence of God’s approbation. 

Yet this confidence that they were preaching the Gospel and 
properly leading the Church did not mean that victory would soon 
come, bringing in its train peace and quietness. To Calvin, the 
faithfulness of the Reformers was a guarantee that they would not 
have peace. Moreover a false peace was even more dangerous to 
the faith, than open attack. As he pointed out to Mile. de Budé 
in 1546, even in Geneva she would find no peace. Nowhere would 
she find it in this life, if she adhered to Jesus Christ Seven years 
later he wrote to the Sieur de Varrelles: 
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How difficult is it for our weak flesh to persist constantly, despite 
the fact that we see no end either to our conflicts or to the Kingdom 
of Evil. But when we are equipped with God-given arms, we need 
not worry because we shall never see the end of all Satan’s 
machinations.*" 

Conflict and persecution would strengthen the Christian Church 
and believers, built up in their faith, would become better able to 
withstand persecution.” 

Yet as Calvin looked at the Reformed church of his own day, 
he had to admit that while much had been accomplished, she was 
still small and despised. Her enemies adorned with her spoils 
were treading her down, and if anyone resisted, he was destroyed 
with fire and sword. He urged Protestants to maintain their wit- 
ness, humbly and quietly, even if only in small groups. They were 
not to attempt rebellions or physical warfare, for the Church always 
lived under the cross and in its preservation under such conditions 
God’s glory was greatly manifested. The Church would always 
have to walk by faith, trusting that with it was God, guiding and 
leading it on to glory.®° 

Calvin’s confidence found its roots in his unshakable assurance 
that the Reformation was a divinely ordained movement. In and 
through history, God was ever reviving and reforming His Church, 
to manifest His glory. In 1539 he wrote to Farel from Ratisbon 
stating that Capito felt the whole movement was finished.. But 
said he, “‘Truly if our vocation is from God, as we do not doubt, 
the Lord wili bless, no matter how all things may oppose”. More 
than twenty years later he wrote Admiral Coligny encouraging 
him to keep up the struggle for the faith with the assurance that 
since he was carrying out the work appointed to hir: by God, he 
could go forward with confidence.”° Ultimately the victory of the 
truth which was in Christ was certain, for God was on the 
Reformers’ side. 
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“SAITH THE LORD” 
by E. EARLE ELLIS 


D*. EARLE ELLIS is a new contributor to our pages. But 

he is not completely unknown on this side of the Atlantic ; 
many of us got to know him in recent years while he was prosecut- 
ing his post-graduate studies in Edinburgh University. The substance 
of his doctoral thesis is shortly to be published by Messrs. Oliver 
& Boyd in a book entitled “Paul’s Use of the Old Testament”, The 
use of the Old Testament in the New is a subject which has been 
receiving fresh examination of late, and the following article sur- 
veys one small corner of this wider field—those quotations which 
are marked by the words “saith the Lord” (or “saith God”). Dr. 
Ellis is now Professor of Bible and Philosophy in Aurora College, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


HERE are nine N.T. quotations—four of them in Pauline letters— 

within which the phrase, “‘saith the Lord” (Aéyei KUpios) oc- 
curs ;? the equivalent phrase, Atyei 6 86s, occurs once.* Rom. 
12: 19 is a typical example: 

For it is written: Vengeance is mine, 
* I will repay, saith the Lord. 

The phenomenon ordinarily would be only of passing interest 
since any number of O.T. texts include this seal of authority. 
However, two facts are present which warrant a second look: (1) 
All of the citations vary, to one extent or another, both from the 
LXX and from the MT. Furthermore, the variations are not only 
in the addition or omission of words but in the rendering of the 
text as well. (2) On at least six occasions the phrase, Aéyei KUpios 
(as well as Aéyei 6 Oed5 in Acts 2: 17), is a N.T. addition to the 
text ;* the other five occurrences—all non-Pauline—have the phrase 
or its equivalent in the O.T. passage.* 


1Acts 7: 49; 15: 16 f.; Rom. 12: 19; 14: 11; 1 Cor. 14: 21; 
2 Cor. 6: 16 ff.; Heb. 8: 8-12; 10: 16 f.; 10: 30. The phrase occurs 
twice in 2 Cor. 6: 16 ff. and three times in Heb. 8: 8-12. Its presence in 
Heb. 10: 30 (= Rom. 12: 19) is textually uncertain; Codex A and the 
Antiochian texts have it, B and C omit it. 

2 Acts 2: 17. 

3If Heb. 10: 30 be admitted, the total is seven. In Acts 7: 49 the 
phrase may have been borrowed from the opening clause of the LXX 
or MT. 

4 Acts 15: 16 f.; Heb. 8: 8, 9, 10; 10: 16 f. The passages quoted in 
Hebrews all have pnoi KUpios in the LXX. 
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In the question of subject matter there is some affinity with 
earliest Church testimonia® although only one Aétyei KUpios passage 
is used more than once (Rom. 12: 19; Heb. 10: 30). The greater 
portion of the citations is related to the ‘temple typology’ in which 
the Christian community is viewed as God’s new temple. This 
is the probable import of Stephen’s words (Acts 7: 49), and it is 
the explicit purpose for the adduction of the catena in 2 Cor. 
6: 16 ff. Amos 9: 11 f. (Acts 15: 16 f.) is cited by James to 
show that the purpose of God includes the Gentiles; the intro- 
ductory portion of the quotation concerns rebuilding “‘the taber- 
nacle of David”. As several writers have shown,® these themes 
are a part of a pattern current in the earliest period, and their 
presence here suggests, at least, that this context of Scripture was 
understood as a part of the ‘new temple’ testimonia. 

The New Covenant prophecy (Jer. 31: 31 ff.) cited in Hebrews 
(8: 8-12; 106: 16) also has more than a surface connection with 
the other Aéyet KUpios quotations. The author of Hebrews sums up 
his argument by noting that Christ is the minister “of the true 
tabernacle (Tijs oxnvijs Tijs dAnOivijs), which the Lord pitched, not 
man,”’ and the mediator of a better covenant; then follows 
Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning the New Covenant. It may be 
going too far to see in “the house of Israel’’ (i.e., the Christian 
‘remnant’) an allusion to the “true tabernacle’*® or to make a 
contrast between the law in the heart and the tablets (or scrolls) 
of the law in the temple. But the words, “I shall be to them a 
God and they shall be to me a people”, are a distinct echo of a 
verse in a Pauline ‘new temple’ quotation (2 Cor. 6: 16 ff.); and 
the reference to the old covenant “‘ready to vanish away” (vs. 13) 
is probably an allusion to the old temple services.® 

The other Aéyei KUpios quotations concern (1) the principle of 


5 Cf. C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London, 1952). 


6 See especially C. K. Barrett, “Paul and the ‘Pillar’ Apostles”, Studia 
Paulina, Festschrift for J. de Zwaan (Haarlem, 1953), pp. 1-19; A. Cole, 
The New Temple (London, 1950); C. F. D. Moule, “Sanctuary and 
Sacrifice in the Church of the New Testament”, Journal of Theological 
Studies, Second Series, I (1950), 29-41. 


7 Heb, 8: 2. It is an interpretive paraphrase of Num. 24: 6 (LXX). 


8 Taken in terms of the Jewish concept of solidarity, there is a closer 
relation than is apparent at first. Cf. Eph. 2: 19 ff.; Kittel’s Theologische 
Worterbuch, V, 128 ff. 


® Cf. B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London, 1920), p. 226; 
Rev. 21: 3. 
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vengeance or judgment as the prerogative of God alone (Rom. 
12: 19; 14: 11; Heb. 10: 30) and (2) the judicial significance 
of ‘tongues’ (1 Cor. 14: 21). The latter may be considered within 
the framework of the anti-Jewish polemic to which Harris as- 
signed the “Testimony Book’.’° The citation (Acts 2: 17 ff.), 
Aéyet 6 Ge5s, is from a section of the O.T. listed by Dodd as a 
primary testimony source, and from which Paul also draws a 
quotation (Rom. 10: 13). 

Taken as a whole, the Atye: KUpios quotations represent only a 
fraction of N.T. citations, and some of these merely repeat the 
phrase from the O.T. text; furthermore, most of the passages 
inserting the phrase ad hoc are Pauline. Yet the usage appears 
to be more than an idiosyncracy of any individual N.T. writer. 
The ‘testimony’ pattern into which most of the passages fall, the 
ever-present textual variations, and the significance of the phrase 
in the O.T. suggest that Aéye: Kpios may have been characteristic 
in the proclamation of elements of the kerygma. Even if Heb. 
10: 30 be excepted, the words of Stephen and the essentially 
identical Aéye: 6 6e65 of Peter remain independent witnesses to the 
practice. Its employment in Paul is too sporadic to construe the 
verses in Acts as Lukan interpolation of Pauline phraseology. Nor 
is the explanation satisfying that the N.T. writers are merely 
stressing the fact that God is speaking. The introductory formula 
performs this function; and the Aéyei KUpios is always an integral 
part of the citation, apparently already present in the text when it 
is introduced by the writer. 

Atyei kuptios is the badge of prophetic pronouncement in the O.T. 
Its presence in the N.T. probably has an equivalent significance 
and may give a clue for understanding the role which the N.T. 
exegete—or better, the N.T. prophet—considered himself to fill. 
The gift of prophecy was highly regarded in the apostolic age ;"* 
it was a specific gift or appointment of the Holy Spirit ;** and it 


10 The passage is difficult. Robertson and Plummer (First Corinthians, 
(Edinburgh, 1911], pp. 316 f.) give perhaps the best explanation: As the 
Jews who scorned Isaiah’s clear and simple message were judged in God’s 
speaking to them by means of a foreign-tongued Assyrian horde, so now 
those Jews rejecting the simple message of the Gospel are, in effect, judged 
by the incomprehensible words of the Holy Spirit. On Harris’s hypothesis 
cf. J. R. Harris, Testimonies, two volumes (Cambridge, 1916 and 1920). 


11 Cf, Acts 2: 17 ff.; 1 Cor. 14: 1-5. Stress on the prophetic aspect is 
seen in the added phrase, Kai tpopntevcovow in Acts 2: 18. 


12 Cf, 1 Cor. 12: 4, 10, 28. 
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was not conferred upon all.’* Early Christians without doubt used 
the word in full light of its O.T. significance, and, indeed, some 
of the functions most peculiar to O.T. prophets, such as predictive 
utterance, appear in their N.T. counterpart.’ 

It is not unreasonable to expect that the N.T. ‘prophet’ would, 
at times, employ the prophetic epigraph, “thus saith the Lord’. 
The equivalent phrase, “‘thus saith the Holy Spirit” ( té5e Atye: Td 
TrveUpa TS Gyiov) introduces the prophecy of Agabus in Acts 21: 
11.7°. The occurrences in the Apocalypse are even more note- 
worthy. In Rev. 14: 13 the phrase, “‘saith the Spirit”, appears in 
much the same fashion as Atyei KUpios in the passages mentioned 
above : 

And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write: Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours; for their deeds follow them. - 

In the beginning of John’s prophecy’® the Lord Christ is quoted 
as follows: 

I am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord God ( Atyer KUpIOS 

6 @e6s), the One who is, and was, and is to come, the Almighty 

(6 travtoKpéroop ).27 
This citation has no introductory formula and Atyei KUpios may 
only be the writer’s way of introduction. If so, it evidences a type 
of introductory formula of which there are very few in the N.T. ; 
even the other Atyei KUpios quotations have a formula of the 
ordinary type. 

At first blush one is inclined to dismiss the whole matter as the 
idiom of the N.T. writers as they quoted, and it may well be that 
some instances are only the writer’s formula of quotation. Such 
a case could be made, for example, of the two citations in the 


13 Cf. 1 Cor. 12: 28. According to Swete “only a relatively small num- 
ber of believers were ‘established to be prophets’, forming a charismatic 
order to which a recognized position was given in the Church. Such persons 
were said éyew trpopnteiay (1 Cor. 13: 2) and known as oj trpogfjta1 
(Eph. 2: 20; 3: 5; Rev. 18: 20; 22: 6), being thus distinguished from 
those who occasionally ‘prophesied’ (Acts 19: 6; 1 Cor. 11: 4 f.; 14: 
31).” H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament (London, 1909), 
p. 377. 

14E.g., Acts 21: 11. 45 Cf. Heb. 3: 7. 

16 Cf. Rev. 1: 3. 

17 Rev. 1: 8. The phraseology differs from the more usual introductory 
formula, e.g., “these things saith he that...” Cf. Rev. 2: 1; 3: 1. It 
is perhaps worth noting that 6 travtoxpa&twp occurs only twice in the 
N.T. outside Revelation; it is in the Aéyei KUpios citation in 2 Cor. 
6: 16 ff. 
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Apocalypse. This, however, does not explain why the pattern 
is not found more often; it certainly does not explain why Paul, 
whose introductory formulas are so consistently different, should 
have Atyei Kupios embedded in a few of his quotations which al]- 
ready contained an ordinary formula of introduction, and that he 
should do this without any warrant from the O.T. text. It is more 
probable that this form of the quotation was most familiar to him. 
He may, certainly, have originated the particular text-form him- 
self; but it is extremely unlikely that he did so as he wrote his 
epistle. That he introduced a double formula of introduction into 
his quotations sporadically and apparently without any reason is 
one of the least likely explanations of the matter. 
The foregoing argument may be summed up as follows: 

1. Aéye: KUpios is a characteristic phrase of prophetic pronounce- 
ment in the O.T. 

2. The early Christian community also includes those with the 
office or appointment of ‘prophet’, and these ‘prophets’ sometimes use 
the same phrase, or its equivalent, in citing their own revelation. 

3. The phrase also is inserted within some quotations in the N.T. 
in such a manner as to preclude its being considered an introductory 
formula or a part of the cited O.T. text. 

4. These Aéyei KUpios quotations are consistently divergent from 
extant O.T. texts and their O.T. source is often within a ‘testimony’ 
pattern evident elsewhere. 


It is not an unreasonable conclusion that at least some of the 
Pauline A€yei KUpios texts were quoted by the apostle in a form 
already known and used in’ the early Church. The most natural 
origination for such paraphrases of the O.T. would be early Chris- 
tian prophets—including not only leaders such as Paul but also 
minor figures. 

The use of testimonies may well have arisen, as Dodd suggests, 
from the selection of whole sections of the O.T. and their oral 
application to the facts of the Gospel. But this does not mean 
that no written and specific ‘proof texts’ were in use in the pre- 
canonical testimony tradition.** Whether there was an actual 
‘school of the prophets’ one can only conjecture. But Stendahl 
has shown at least that many O.T. quotations in the N.T. evi- 
dence a careful working out of interpretive principles, and the in- 


18 Dodd (p. 126) argues against the hypothesis of a pre-canonical “Tes- 
timony Book,” but he recognizes the possibility of occasional testimonies in 
written form. The presence of O.T. florilegia is reported among the recent 
Qumran discoveries; however, the writer has seen nothing published on 
them. 
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corporation of these principles into the text of the quotations 
themselves.’* 

There is an activity of the Holy Spirit in the early Church which 
may well explain the source of some of these interpretations. It is 
the exercise of prophecy, and it occurs both in ecstatic utterance 
(cf. 1 Cor. 12-14) and the disclosure of the import of revelations 
from the Holy Spirit (e.g., Acts 21: 11). There is no reason why 
it could not have included the elaboration, interpretations, and 
application of O.T. Scriptures.2° The fact that the prophetic 
Aéyei KUpios was already present in some O.T. texts being used as 
testimonia may well have facilitated an ad hoc employment else- 
where. This extension appears at least in some degree to be 
related to testimonia of the same order or perhaps arising from the 
same group or ‘school’.*?_ There would be no hesitation in using 
these O.T. paraphrases—or any other matter spoken ‘in the Spirit’; 
for they, as much as the O.T. itself, were the Words of God. This 
hypothesis is not without its problems, but it does seem satisfactor- 
ily to explain some of the phenomena found in N.T. quotation 
and to shed further light on the genesis and development of O.T. 
exegesis in the early Church. 


Aurora College, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


19K, Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew (Uppsala, 1954). Stendahl’s 
conclusions are concerned mainly with Matthew, but he finds similar evi- 
dence in the Fourth Gospel: “Thus the Johannine method is not what is 
usually meant by loose citations, or those more or less freely quoted from 
memory. It is rather the opposite since the form of John’s quotations is 
certainly the fruit of scholarly treatment of written O.T. texts” (p. 163). 

20 There is something similar to this in the reflection of O.T. prophets 
upon earlier Scriptures ; cf. Pss. 2; 105; Isa. 48: 21. The origin of some 
early Christian hymns—a few of which are incorporated into the N.T. (cf. 
E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter (London, 1952], p. 267)—may 
also have been included within the exercise of the prophetic gift. Cf. 1 
Cor. 14: 15. 

21E.g., the presence of Atyei KUpios (gol KUpIos) in Amos 9: II f. 
(Acts 15: 16 f.) and Jer. 31: 31 ff. (Heb. 8: 8 ff.) may have occasioned 
the ad hoc usage in other “new temple” testimonia such as the catena in 
2 Cor. 6: 16 ff. 





THE MATRIARCHATE AND 
HEBREW REGAL SUCCESSION 


by R. K. HARRISON 


"sas fvonepetn HARRISON is already well known to our readers 

as an explorer of interesting by-paths in Biblical history and 
literature. None of these by-paths is more fascinating than the one 
he explores in this paper. That the principle of “Mutterrecht” still 
exercised some influence on the succession in Israel as late as the 
early monarchy seems to be established. No doubt some of 
Professor Harrison's suggestions are less cogent than others. For 
instance, we should certainly have found some positive indication 
in the Biblical text if David's wife Ahinoam had really been identical 
with Saul’s wife of the same name (even if, as we learn from 
2 Samuel 12: 9, he did inherit Saul’s wives after he succeeded him 
on the throne). David's marriage to Michal gave him sufficient 
title to the succession. The narrative of Amnon and Tamar in 
2 Samuel 13: 1-22 gives little support to the view that Amnon’s 
criminal act had a political motivation. On the other hand, the 
power exercised by Maachah (= Michaiah), Absalom’s grand- 
daughter, during the reign of her husband Rehoboam, her son 
Abijah and her grandson Asa, supports the thesis of this paper ; 
it may well be that her deposition by Asa was the revolutionary 
act which broke the matriarchal tradition. The implication of 
Adonijah’s request for the hand of Abishag, as Solomon viewed 
the matter, is also plain enough. And (to take two further in- 
stances) Ish-baal’s anger with Abner for taking Saul’s concubine 
Rizpah (2 Samuel 3: 7) has a similar explanation, and it is plain 
that Absalom’s companying with his father’s concubines in the 
pavilion which was erected for that purpose on the palace-roof in 
Jerusalem (2 Samuel 16: 20-22) publicly sealed his seizure of 
David's throne. 


TH widespread influence of the ancient Egyptian matriarchate 

has been amply demonstrated in the social life of ancient Egypt. 
The importance of this system in those remote times may be gauged 
by the fact that all property passed down through the female line, 
and this made the position of the woman-heiress of particular sig- 
nificance. The widespread inter-marriage of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs was condoned, if not actually sanctioned, by the absence 
of a specific formulation of marriage laws, with their consequent 
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designation of forbidden marital relationships. But more particu- 
larly, the necessity for the adoption of intermarriage amongst 
members of the royal house arose from the matriarchate, which 
established the position of the king by virtue of marriage only, 
whereas the queen was born queen. If possession of the throne 
was to remain within the royal family, it would obviously be neces- 
sary for the Pharaoh to marry the heiress to the throne, and 
although such a person might be his sister or even his mother, such 
a relationship would not be allowed to constitute an impediment. 
Considerations of consanguinity as we know them from the Mosaic 
Code had no parallel in ancient Egyptian life, and Egyptologists 
have shown the widespread nature of intermarriage, dictated by 
considerations of matrilineal descent. 

There is some reason for believing that this ancient custom had 
at one time been in vogue in Palestine to some extent, and that the 
development of the Israelite monarchy saw a gradual transition 
from matrilineal descent to an hereditary patriarchate. King Saul 
was descended from a royal line through his great-grandmother 
Maachah, the wife of Jehiel. Jehiel is described as the “father” 
of the tribe of Gibeon in 1 Chronicles 8: 29; 9: 35; and if his 
wife Maachah was so named after the small kingdom at the foot 
of mount Hermon, it may well have been in accord with the ancient 
custom of giving the ruler the same name as the country being 
ruled, thus making Maachah a royal personage in her own right. 

After Merab, the elder daughter of Saul, had been given in 
marriage to Adriel the Meholathite instead of to David (1 Samuel 
18: 19), the younger daughter of the king, Michal, became the 
wife of David, which gave him a degree of tenure upon the throne. 
A further marriage was contracted with Maachah, who became 
the mother of Absalom (2 Samuel 3; 1 Chronicles 3: 2), and this 
lady was also of royal descent, being the daughter of Talmai, king 
of Geshur. Thus David was heir to this kingdom also, if the 
ancient matriarchate had any validity in Palestine, by virtue of 
marrying the heiress, and it is interesting to note that it was to 
this small kingdom east of the Jordan and south of Mount Hermon 
that Absalom fled after he had killed his brother Amnon (2 Sam- 
uel 13: 37f.; 14: 23,32; 15: 8). 

The violent anger which was so prominent a mark of the feel- 
ings which Saul entertained towards David during their protracted 
quarrel has frequently been explained in terms of the pathology 
of the manic-depressive, the homicidal maniac, or some other 
equally serious state of mental derangement. Whilst the narratives 
in 1 Samuel do in fact exhibit a mental pathology of a progressively 
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deteriorating order, it is possible that the vehemence of Saul may 
be accounted for in part by other circumstances. In 1 Samuel 
25: 43, David is spoken of as marrying a lady from Jezreel named 
Ahinoam, who along with Abigail, widow of the defunct Nabal, 
accompanied him in his wanderings. If this Ahinoam was the 
same person as Ahinoam daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul 
(an identification which, whilst not certain, is at least possible), 
the influence of the matrilineal system of descent is again evident, 
in that David had by some means managed to lure the wife of Saul 
into marriage, thus making sure of the royal succession for him- 
self. If this is actually what transpired, it becomes somewhat 
easier to understand the reason for the strenuous efforts which 
Saul made to destroy the person and authority of David, for as 
long as he possessed the heiress, the throne would be his by right 
of marriage, according to the traditional matriarchal pattern. 
Furthermore, it is of some significance in this connection, that al- 
though Jonathan, the logical heir to the throne in accordance with 
patrilineal theory, was very popular indeed in Israel, he is por- 
trayed as having no direct claim to sovereignty, in spite of the fact 
that he was the eldest son of Saul, and that the monarchy was 
moving in the direction of descent by inheritance. 

When David had escaped the anger of Saul through the strata- 
gem which Michal employed to save his life at the hands of would- 
be assassins (1 Samuel 19: 11 ff.), he was separated from Michal, 
for a number of years, and it was during this time that she was 
again given in marriage by her father, this time to Phaltiel, the son 
of Laish (1 Samuel 25: 44; 2 Samuel 3: 14 f.). It is important 
for the theory of matrilineal descent that she was not put to death 
for allowing David to flee from the men whom Saul had sent for 
the purpose of killing him, for had she been dispatched, one of 
the principal heiresses would have been removed from the scene. 
The obvious attachment of Phaltiel to Michal, as recorded in 2 
Samuel 3: 16, is again understandable if she was in fact heiress 
to the throne, for in marrying her he would be in the direct line of 
succession. 

During the war with Saul, and after his separation from Michal, 
David is recorded as having two wives, as mentioned previously. 
They were Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail, formerly wife 
of Nabal, and these two women were with David when he was 
living at Gath and Ziklag. At the latter city they were captured 
by the Amalekites, but speedily rescued by David and his men 
(1 Samuel 30: 18). After the death of Saul, Ahinoam gave birth 
to David’s firstborn, Amnon, at Hebron (2 Samuel 3: 2), where 
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David set up his government after being anointed king of Judah 
(2 Samuel 2: 2; 5: 5). The birth of a son could be interpreted 
in the light of formal possession of the legal heiress, if Ahinoam 
had actually been the wife of Saul at a previous time. 

The idea of patrilineal descent appears to have been in process 
of development amongst many of the Israelite tribes, for Abner 
was able to maintain Ishbosheth, Saul’s youngest son and succes- 
sor, as king over the Israelites for a period of two years (2 Samuel 
2: 8), whilst David was king over the house of Judah. When 
Abner and Ishbosheth quarrelled (2 Samuel 3: 7 ff.), and Abner 
resolved to go over to the side of David in the hope that this action 
would help to make David king of Israel as well as of Judah, he 
discovered that David required, as a prerequisite to an agreement, 
the immediate presentation of Michal his former wife, married at 
that time to Phaltiel. If the idea of the matriarchate was still in 
force, this would constitute a necessary preliminary to the recog- 
nition of David as king over Israel as well as ruler of Judah. 
Though Michal was childless to the end of her days, the succession 
had been assured as far as David himself was concerned. 

From the standpoint of the females, the problem of succession 
was then brought to bear upon the children of the other royal 
personage whom David had married, namely Maachah, who bore 
him Absalom and Tamar. It will be evident that the son of Abigail 
who was named Chileab (2 Samuel 3: 3) or Daniel (1 Chtonicles 
3: 1), does not enter into the consideration in quite the same 
respect, since Abigail was not in any way heiress to the kingdom. 
Tamar was violated by her half-brother Amnon, David’s eldest 
son, and upon this she fled to Absalom her brother, who murdered 
Amnon in revenge (2 Samuel 13). If the matriarchate exercised 
any significant influence in Palestine during the early monarchy, 
the action of Amnon in dishonouring his half-sister need not be 
interpreted as the outcome of lustful speculation, but rather as a 
carefully planned attempt to seize the heiress, and ensure his own 
succession to the throne. Furthermore, the fact that Tamar pleads 
as she does in 2 Samuel 13: 13, might be taken as an indication 
that the marriage of Amnon to Tamar would have been permitted 
by king David, in accordance with the ancient custom, which 
allowed considerable latitude when marriage to paternal relatives 
was being undertaken. 

According to Josephus, Absalom subsequently married Tamar, 
whilst 2 Samuel 14: 27 records that he had a daughter of the same 
name. Although the sole daughter of Absalom is named Tamar 
in this reference, she is known as Maachah in 2 Chronicles 11: 21, 
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and was the favourite spouse of Rehoboam. The LXX of 2 Samuel 
14: 27 adds a textual note to the effect that Tamar became the wife 
of Rehoboam (cf. Josephus, Ant. vii. 8. 5; vii. 10.3). In 2 Chron- 
icles 13: 2, however, she is known as Michaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel of Gibeah, but it is permissible to understand the term 
“daughter”’ as actually signifying ‘‘grand-daughter’’, a usage which 
is sanctioned by Semitic and Oriental custom generally. If this 
is correct, it would appear that Tamar married Uriel, and had a 
daughter named Michaiah (Maachah), who would thus be the 
grand-daughter of Absalom (so Josephus, Ant. viii. 10. 1), and 
mother of Abijah (1 Kings 15: 2). A woman of marked person- 
ality, she remained as queen-mother until her grandson Asa came 
to the throne, but after a time she was deposed by him for 
idolatrous practices (1 Kings 15: 13; 2 Chronicles 15: 16). 

By this time, patrilineal descent appears to have been assured, 
and does not seem to have been seriously queried at. any future 
time. There is, however, a question which arises over the identity 
of Maachah and Tamar in relation to regal succession. If the 
assumption in the last paragraph that Michaiah (or Maachah) was 
the grand-daughter of Absalom is incorrect, and if Maachah and 
Tamar are found to be merely different names for the same person, 
the operation of matrilineal descent would once more be in evi- 
dence. Abijah, who succeeded his father Rehoboam and reigned 
for three years in Jerusalem, was in turn succeeded by his son Asa. 
This man then reigned in Jerusalem for forty-one years, and ac- 
cording to 1 Kings 15: 10, his mother’s name was Maachah, the 
daughter of Absalom. Thus, in order that Abijah and Asa might 
be able to claim the same person as mother, it would be necessary 
for Abijah to marry his own mother, which again would have been 
in full accord with the ancient custom.’ It may well be, however, 
that the term “mother”’ as applied by Asa to Maachah ought really 
to be interpreted as ‘‘grandmother”, which would resolve much 
of the difficulty. 

If the ancient matriarchate did exist to some extent in the early 
monarchy, it would help to clarify the narratives which deal with 
the last days of the life of King David, and with the conflict which 
took place between Adonijah and Solomon over the question of 
succession to the throne. Although the marital relatiou;hip of 


[1 Cf. the Egyptian queen Hatshepsut, who was official wife successively 
of her half-brother Thutmose II and of his son Thutmose III. But in 
Maachah’s case the suggestion in the following sentence is more 
probable.—Eb. ] 
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David to Abishag was more of a ceremonial than a conjugal one, 
Abishag appears to have been recognized after the death of David 
as being, to some degree at least, heiress to the kingdom. This is 
evident from the indignant reply of Solomon to the request by 
Adonijah, presented through Bath-sheba (1 Kings 2: 22), that he 
be given Abishag to wife, possession of whom would imply the 
right of succession to the throne. From the standpoint of Solomon, 
this threat to his regal security could only be removed at the 
expense of violating an earlier oath to spare the life of Adonijah. 
Abishag drops out of sight at this point, and there is no record of 
any marriage between her and Solomon, though this may well have 
been the case. 

It will appear from the foregoing discussion that much in the 
way of a solution to the problem will depend upon the true identity 
of Ahinoam and Maachah, a matter on which further information 
may never be forthcoming. In spite of the difficulties attaching 
themselves to proper identification, however, there seem to be quite 
definite traces of the influence of an ancient custom which governed 
the descent of property through the female line. If this assumption 
is valid, it will serve to interpret the events of the early Hebrew 
monarchy in the light of the social traditions of a neighbouring 
country, whose influence was felt at every stage of development in 


Hebrew history. It may also assist in the understanding of the 
motives which prompted the political intrigue of the period under 
discussion, and the actions which, judged by the standards of 
another culture with a differing level of spirituality, might appear 
to be unnecessarily immoral, coarse or brutal. 


University of Western Ontario. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS : 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


HIS paraphrase of Galatians was prepared in connection with 
a series of Bible readings on the epistle at a young people’s 
conference a year or two ago. 


GREETINGS. Ch. 1: 1-5 


the churches of Galatia this letter comes from me, Paul—an 
apostle whose apostolic commission was not received from men 
or through men, but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father 
who raised Him from the dead—and from all the brethren who are 
with me. Grace and peace be with you from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the One who gave Himself up for our sins 
sO as to rescue us from the present course of the world with all its 
evil, according to the will of God our Father, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


THEIR NEW “‘GOSPEL”’ IS NO GOSPEL. Ch. 1: 6-10 


I am astonished that you are moving away so soon from God, 
who called you by the grace of Christ, to embrace a different 
gospel. A different gospel, I say: indeed, it is not really a gospel 
at all. The fact is, that certain people are throwing you into con- 
fusion, for they want to change the gospel of Christ into something 
else. But mark well: if we ourselves, or even an angel from heaven, 
were to preach another gospel to you than the one which we 
preached to you when we were with you, let him be accursed. I 
have said it once, and now I say it again: if anyone preaches 
another gospel to you than the one which you first received, let 
him be accursed. 

Is it men’s approbation that I am trying to win now, or God’s?? 
Is it men that I am trying to please ? No indeed ; if I still set out 
to please men, I should not be [as I am] the bondslave of Christ 


1A reference, probably, to the charge that he was (in the worse sense) 
“all things to all men”; that he adapted his message from place to place 
so as to please his hearers. 
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PAUL RECEIVED HIS COMMISSION DIRECTLY FROM CHRIST. 
Ch. 1: 11-17 


Let me tell you this about the gospel which I preached to you, 
brethren. It is not a human gospel. It was not from men that I 
received it or learned it; it was a direct revelation from Jesus 
Christ. 

You have heard about my former career when I practised the 
Jewish religion. I persecuted the church of God and harried it 
beyond all bounds; and | made more progress in the Jewish re- 
ligion than many of my contemporaries who belonged to the same 
national group as myself, and was a more thorough-going zealot 
for my ancestral traditions. But when God, who had set me apart 
for this work from my very birth, was pleased to call me by His 
grace and reveal His Son in my life, in order that I might preach 
His gospel among the Gentiles, what did I do? The first thing 
I did was this: I did not confer with any human being, nor did I 
go up to Jerusalem to those who were apostles before me, but I 
went off into Arabia. Then I came back again to Damascus. 


PAUL’S FIRST VISIT TO JERUSALEM AFTER HIS CONVERSION. 
Ch. 1: 18-24 

It was not until three years after my conversion that I went up 
to Jerusalem. I went up to have an interview with Peter, and in 
fact I spent a fortnight with him; but I did not see any of the 
other apostles, except James the brother of our Lord. Now please 
take note: in all that I am writing to you now, I am telling no 
lie ; God is my witness. 

When that fortnight was over, I made my way to the districts 
of Syria and Cilicia. I remained unknown by face to the Christian 
churches of Judaea. They simply heard people say, “Our former 
persecutor is now preaching the good news of faith in Christ, which 
he once tried to overthrow” ; and they gave glory to God on my 
account. 


PAUL’S SECOND VISIT TO JERUSALEM. Ch. 2: 1-10 


A space of fourteen years elapsed before I paid my next visit to 
Jerusalem. That time I went up with Barnabas, and took Titus 
along with us as well. On this second occasion I went up in con- 
sequence of a divine revelation. I set before them the gospel which 
I preach among the Gentiles—privately, I mean, to the men of 
repute among them, in case it should turn out that I was running 
in vain, or had run in vain. And what happened on that occasion ? 
Titus, who was with me, was a Greek ; but the idea of compelling 
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him to be circumcised simply did not arise. (When the question of 
circumcision did arise later on, that was not the act of responsible 
leaders, but of some false brethren who had been brought in by 
underhand means. They infiltrated into our company in order to 
spy on the freedom which is ours in Christ and bring us into bond- 
age if they could. But to them we never submitted for a moment, 
for it was our purpose that the truth of the gospel should remain 
in full force with you.) Well, to go back to the men of repute at 
Jerusalem (it makes no difference to me what sort of men they 
were, for God has no favourites), these men of repute conferred 
nothing on me over and above what I already possessed. On the 
contrary, they saw that I had been entrusted with the gospel for 
the Gentiles just as Peter had been entrusted with the same gospel 
for the Jews; for the same Lord who had empowered Peter for 
his apostleship among the Jews had also empowered me for my 
apostleship to the Gentiles. So then, they recognized the grace 
that had been bestowed on me, and James, Peter and John, men 
of repute as “‘pillars’’ among them, shook hands with Barnabas and 
me as a token of fellowship, agreeing that we should concentrate 
on the Gentiles and they themselves on the Jews. “Only”, they 
said, “‘please do not stop remembering the poor”; and in fact I 
had made a special point of attending to this very matter.’ 
WHY PAUL OPPOSED PETER AT ANTIOCH. Ch. 2: 11-21 

But afterwards, Peter came to Antioch, and I had to oppose him 
to his very face. He stood quite self-condemned. He had sat at 
table and eaten with the Gentiles there until a certain party came 
down from James. When they came, however, he drew back and 
separated from the company of Gentiles, because he was afraid of 
the circumcision group. The rest of the Jews who were there 
joined him in this play-acting; matters went so far that even 
Barnabas was carried away into joining their play-acting. But 
when I saw that they were deviating from the straight path of 
gospel truth, I said to Peter before them all: “If you, a Jew by 
origin, follow the Gentile way of life and not the Jewish, how can 
you try to make the Gentiles live like Jews? It is true that by 
birth we are Jews and not ‘Gentile sinners’ [as they say]. But we 
know that it is not through the works prescribed in the law but by 
faith in Christ Jesus that a man is justified in God’s sight. Indeed, 
this was the very reason why we put our trust in Christ Jesus, that 
we might be justified by faith in Christ and not by legal works : 


1Cf. Acts 11: 29 f.; 12: 25, where the same visit is probably referred to. 
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for by legal works [as the Scripture says] ‘no living person will 
be justified’.’”* 

But [to answer those cavillers who says that the gospel of jus- 
tification by faith simply encourages people to go on sinning] 
supposing that we ourselves have been found out to be sinners 
while we are seeking justification in Christ, does that mean that 
Christ encourages sin? No indeed! [It is impossible on that 
pretext to go back to the principle of justification by legal works] 
for if now I begin to rebuild what I once pulled down, I put myself 
in the position of a law-breaker. It was the law that drove me to 
the point where I died in relation to the law, that I might become 
alive in relation to God. Yes; I have shared in Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, and it is no longer I who live ; it is Christ who lives in me. 
As for my present bodily life, I live it by faith in the Son of God, 
the One who loved me so and gave Himself up for me. No; I do 
not make the grace of God null and void: I know full well that 
if righteousness is attainable through the law, then Christ died to 
no purpose. 


AN APPEAL TO THEIR OWN EXPERIENCE. Ch. 3: 1-14 


My foolish friends in Galatia! Who is it that has hypnotized 
you? Why, “Jesus Christ Crucified” was posted up, as it were, 


for public display before your very eyes! Just tell me this: it is 
all I want to know. Was it by legal works or by the message of 
faith that you received the Spirit ? Can you really be so senseless? 
You began on the higher plane of the Spirit; are you now trying 
to complete the process on the lower plane of the flesh? Have 
your many sufferings been all to no purpose ?—if indeed they are 
to be to no purpose [as they would indeed be if you went back 
from faith to law]. Again: when God supplies you with the 
Spirit and performs mighty miracles among you, does that come 
about through legal works or by the message of faith? Why, you 
may find the answer in the Scriptures: “Abraham believed God, 
and it was reckoned to him for righteousness.” 

Now, take Abraham. You should know that it is the people 
who believe God who are the true sons of Abraham. The Word 
of God, foreseeing that God was going to justify the Gentiles on 
the ground of faith, preached the gospel to Abraham in advance: 
“In you all the Gentiles are to be blessed.”* So then, it is the 
people who believe God who are blessed along with believing 
Abraham. On the other hand, all those who hold to legal works 


1Ps. 143: 2. 2Gen. 15: 6. %Gen. 12: 3. 
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are under a curse. Yes, for it is written: “Cursed is everyone who 
does not persevere in all the things written in the book of the law, 
so as to perform them.’ It is clear that no one is justified in 
God’s sight on legal grounds; the Scripture says: “He who is 
justified by faith will live thereby.”*? The law, however, is not 
based on faith but on works ; its principle is: ‘“‘He who does them 
will live by them.’’* But Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
which the law pronounces, and He has done so by becoming ac- 
cursed on our behalf. For another Scripture says: “Everyone 
who hangs on a tree is accursed.’’* Christ, I say, has redeemed us 
in order that Abraham’s blessing might fall upon the Gentiles in 
Christ Jesus, that we might receive the promise—that is, the Spirit 
—through faith. 


LAW AND PROMISE. Ch. 3: 15-22 


Now, brethren, let me use an analogy from human.life. Even 
though it is only a man who makes a settlement of his property. 
no one else can cancel it or add a codicil to it. Well, the promise 
of God was settled on Abraham and his “seed”’.’ Mark this word 
“seed’’: it is a noun in the singular number and therefore can 
refer to a single individual as well as to many; the primary re- 
ference, in fact, is to one individual, Christ. This is what I mean: 
this settlement or covenant had already been solemnly confirmed 
by God four hundred and thirty years before the law was intro- 
duced. Obviously the law, which came so long after, cannot make 
the original covenant null and void. Now, if the inheritance of 
Abraham is based on the law, it can no longer be regarded as 
resting on God’s promise. But it was by a promise that God freely 
bestowed it on Abraham. 

What is the point of the law then ? It was an extra dispensation, 
introduced in order that transgressions might be brought to light, 
until the coming of Abraham’s “seed” to whom the promise re- 
ferred. The law was administered through angels, by the agency 
of an intermediary. Now an intermediary is a third party between 
two others [when both sides bind themselves by a contract, and 
has no independent authority] ; but when God gives a promise in 
unconditional grace, He acts entirely on His own account, and 
without any intermediary. 

Was the law then contrary to the promises of God ? No indeed! 
If a law had been given that was able to impart life, then of course 


1 Deut. 27: 26. 2Hab.2: 4. Lev. 18: 5. ‘Deut. 21: 23. Gen. 
22: 18. 
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righteousness would have come by the law. But as it is, what the 
law did was to shut the whole world up together under a verdict 
of sin, in order that the promise, based on faith in Christ Jesus, 
might be given to those who believe. 


WE ARE FULL-GROWN SONS NOW. Ch. 3: 23-29 
Before faith came, we were all guarded by law as though we 
were under the charge of a jailor, shut up until the arrival of the 
faith that was to be revealed. So then, the law was, as it were, 
our guardian, keeping us safe for Christ, so that we might be 
justified by faith. But with the coming of faith we are no longer 
under a guardian, for through faith in Christ Jesus you are all 
full-grown sons of God. All of you who were incorporated into 
Christ by baptism have “‘put on’’ Christ. Jew and Greek, slave and 
freeman, male and female—these distinctions have no more place 
here, for in Christ Jesus you are all one. And if you belong to 
Christ, then you are Abraham’s true seed, Abraham’s heirs in the 

sense intended by the promise which God made to him. 


GOING BACK TO INFANCY. Ch. 4: 1-7 


Let me put it this way. So long as the heir to an estate is an 
infant in law, there is no practical difference between him and a 


slave, although he owns it all. He is under the direction of tutors 
and administrators until the time fixed for him to take over his 
father’s inheritance. In the same way when we were infants in a 
spiritual sense, we were kept in subjection under the elemental 
powers of the world; but when the appointed time duly arrived, 
God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under the law, in 
order to redeem us who were under the law so that we might receive 
our status as full-grown sons of God. But now that you are full- 
grown sons, God has sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts: it is that Spirit within us who calls ““Abba’’ — that is 
“Father”. So then, you are not a mere slave any more; you are 
a full-grown son, and if you are a full-grown son, then by God’s 
grace you are an heir as well. 


GOING BACK TO SLAVERY. Ch. 4: 8-11 

In those former days you did not know God, and you were kept 
in subjection by beings which by nature are no gods [although 
you thought they were]. But now you have come to know God 
—or rather, it is God who has recognized and acknowledged you. 
How then can you turn back again to those elemental powers—- 
poor, weak things as they are—and want to be enslaved to them 
all over again ? You are actually observing special days and new 
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moons and sacred seasons and holy years. I am afraid that the 
labour I expended on you may prove to have been to no purpose. 


A FURTHER PERSONAL APPEAL. Ch. 4: 12-20 

Please, brethren, be like me, for I am like one of you. You 
have not done any wrong to me. You know that when I preached 
the gospel to you the first time, I did so in bodily weakness, and 
you did not feel contempt for my physical condition, which was 
a real trial to you, nor did you show any disgust at it. No, you 
welcomed me as you would have welcomed an angel of God, as 
you would have welcomed Christ Jesus Himself. You counted 
yourselves fortunate then; where is that sense of good fortune 
now ? I can testify on your behalf that, had it been possible, you 
would have plucked out your very eyes and given them to me. 
So, have I become your enemy now because I tell you the truth ? 
It is no honourable enthusiasm that these people display over you ; 
they simply want to cut you off from any contact with me, so that 
you may be enthusiastic over them. Now, it is always good to 
be enthusiastic over someone in an honourable way, and not only 
when I am present with you—my own dear children, for whom I 
endure veritable birth-pangs all over again, until the image of 
Christ takes shape in you! Oh, I wish I could be with you right 
now and change my tone of voice, for I do not know what to do 
about you. 


FREEDOM, NOT BONDAGE. Ch. 4: 21 — 5: 1 
Come, you people who want to be under the law, tell me this: 

do you not pay attention to what the law says? In the law we 
read that Abraham became the father of two sons, one by the 
slgve-girl, and one by the freewoman. The son of the slave-girl 
was begotten in the ordinary way of nature; the son of the free- 
woman was begotten by virtue of the promise of God. Now this 
teaches us a spiritual lesson. These women represent two coven- 
ants. The one derives from Mount Sinai, and produces children 
for bondage; that is Hagar. For Hagar represents Mount Sinai 
in Arabia, and corresponds to the present earthly Jerusalem, which 
is still enduring bondage along with her children. But Jerusalem 
above is freeborn, and she is the mother of us who are Christians. 
For the Scripture runs: 

Rejoice, O barren woman, bringing no children to birth ; 

Break forth into shouting, O woman enduring no birth-pangs ; 


For the desolate woman has now more children than she who is 
married to a husband. 


1Jsa. 54: 1. 
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righteousness would have come by the law. But as it is, what the 
law did was to shut the whole world up together under a verdict 
of sin, in order that the promise, based on faith in Christ Jesus, 
might be given to those who believe. 


WE ARE FULL-GROWN SONS NOW. Ch. 3: 23-29 

Before faith came, we were all guarded by law as though we 
were under the charge of a jailor, shut up until the arrival of the 
faith that was to be revealed. So then, the law was, as it were, 
our guardian, keeping us safe for Christ, so that we might be 
justified by faith. But with the coming of faith we are no longer 
under a guardian, for through faith in Christ Jesus you are all 
full-grown sons of God. All of you who were incorporated into 
Christ by baptism have “‘put on’’ Christ. Jew and Greek, slave and 
freeman, male and female—these distinctions have no more place 
here, for in Christ Jesus you are all one. And if you belong to 
Christ, then you are Abraham’s true seed, Abraham’s heirs in the 
sense intended by the promise which God made to him. 


GOING BACK TO INFANCY. Ch. 4: 1-7 


Let me put it this way. So long as the heir to an estate is an 
infant in law, there is no practical difference between him and a 
slave, although he owns it all. He is under the direction of tutors 
and administrators until the time fixed for him to take over his 
father’s inheritance. In the same way when we were infants in a 
spiritual sense, we were kept in subjection under the elemental 
powers of the world; but when the appointed time duly arrived, 
God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under the law, in 
order to redeem us who were under the law so that we might receive 
our status as full-grown sons of God. But now that you are full- 
grown sons, God has sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts: it is that Spirit within us who calls “Abba” — that is 
‘Father’. So then, you are not a mere slave any more ; you are 
a full-grown son, and if you are a full-grown son, then by God’s 
grace you are an heir as well. 


GOING BACK TO SLAVERY. Ch. 4: 8-11 


In those former days you did not know God, and you were kept 
in subjection by beings which by nature are no gods [although 
you thought they were]. But now you have come to know God 
—or rather, it is God who has recognized and acknowledged you. 
How then can you turn back again to those elemental powers—- 
poor, weak things as they are—and want to be enslaved to them 
all over again ? You are actually observing special days and new 
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moons and sacred seasons and holy years. I am afraid that the 
labour I expended on you may prove to have been to no purpose. 


A FURTHER PERSONAL APPEAL. Ch. 4: 12-20 

Please, brethren, be like me, for I am like one of you. You 
have not done any wrong to me. You know that when I preached 
the gospel to you the first time, I did so in bodily weakness, and 
you did not feel contempt for my physical condition, which was 
a real trial to you, nor did you show any disgust at it. No, you 
welcomed me as you would have welcomed an angel of God, as 
you would have welcomed Christ Jesus Himself. You counted 
yourselves fortunate then; where is that sense of good fortune 
now ? I can testify on your behalf that, had it been possible, you 
would have plucked out your very eyes and given them to me. 
So, have I become your enemy now because I tell you the truth ? 
It is no honourable enthusiasm that these people display over you ; 
they simply want to cut you off from any contact with me, so that 
you may be enthusiastic over them. Now, it is always good to 
be enthusiastic over someone in an honourable way, and not only 
when I am present with you—my own dear children, for whom I 
endure veritable birth-pangs all over again, until the image of 
Christ takes shape in you! Oh, I wish I could be with you right 
now and change my tone of voice, for I do not know what to do 
about you. 


FREEDOM, NOT BONDAGE. Ch. 4: 21 — 5: 1 
Come, you people who want to be under the law, tell me this: 

do you not pay attention to what the law says? In the law we 
read that Abraham became the father of two sons, one by the 
slaye-girl, and one by the freewoman. The son of the slave-girl 
was begotten in the ordinary way of nature; the son of the free- 
woman was begotten by virtue of the promise of God. Now this 
teaches us a spiritual lesson. These women represent two coven- 
ants. The one derives from Mount Sinai, and produces children 
for bondage; that is Hagar. For Hagar represents Mount Sinai 
in Arabia, and corresponds to the present earthly Jerusalem, which 
is still enduring bondage along with her children. But Jerusalem 
above is freeborn, and she is the mother of us who are Christians. 
For the Scripture runs: 

Rejoice, O barren woman, bringing no children to birth; 

Break forth into shouting, O woman enduring no birth-pangs ; 


For the desolate woman has now more children than she who is 
married to a husband. 


1 Isa. 54: 1. 
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Now you, my brethren, are children of promise, as Isaac was. 
But just as in those days the one who was begotten in the ordinary 
way of nature persecuted the one who was begotten by the Spirit, 
so it is now. All the same, what does the Scripture say ? “Drive 
out the slave-girl and her son, for the slave-girl’s son is not to share 
the inheritance with the freewoman’s son.”* So then, brethren, 
we are not the slave-girl’s children but the freewoman’s. For 
Christ set us free with true freedom; therefore stand firm, and 
do not let the yoke of slavery be fixed on you again. 


GRACE, NOT LAW. 5: 2-12 


See here, I tell you this (it is Paul himself who is speaking to 
you): if you get yourselves circumcised, Christ will be of no use 
to you. Let me repeat: I solemnly assure everyone who gets him- 
self circumcised that he is under an obligation to keep the whole 
law. You who find your justification through the law have for- 
feited your status so far as Christ is concerned ; you have expelled 
yourselves from your standing in God’s grace. We for our part 
by the Spirit look forward to the hope of justification on the ground 
of faith. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision is of any importance ; what is important is faith, operating 
through love. 

You were running a good race [when we saw you last}. Who 
put an obstacle in your path to hinder you from obeying the truth ? 
This persuasive talk to which you have listened did not come from 
Him who first called you. ‘A little leaven leavens the whole mass 
of dough.’’* I still have confidence in the Lord regarding you that 
you will continue to be of this same mind. But whoever it may 
be that is confusing you in this way will bear his judgment. As 
for me, however, brethren, if [as they allege] I am still preaching 
circumcision, why am I still being persecuted ? In that case the 
stumbling-block which the cross presents has been taken out of the 
way. If only those who are upsetting you would cut themselves 
right off ! 


LIBERTY, NOT LICENCE. 5: 13-26 
But you were called to freedom, brethren. Only, don’t allow 
your freedom to become a base of operations for your lower nature, 
but render lowly service to one another in a spirit of Christian love. 
For the whole law is summed up in one commandment: ‘“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”* But if you bite one another 


1Gen. 21: 10. 2 Presumably a proverbial expression ; cf. 1 Cor. 5: 6. 
3 Lev. 19: 18 (cf. Mark 12: 31). 
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and eat one another up, take care that you don’t exterminate one 
another. 

What I want to say is this: live in the power of the Spirit, and 
you will not carry out the cravings of the lower nature. For the 
lower nature’s cravings are contrary to the Spirit, just as the Spirit 
is contrary to the lower nature ; the two are diametrically opposed 
to each other. That is why you find yourselves acting differently 
from the way that you would like to act. But if you are guided 
by the Spirit, you are not under the yoke of the law. Now the 
activities of the lower nature are well known: they are fornication, 
impurity, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, hatred, strife, jealousy, 
anger, self-assertion, quarrelsomeness, party-spirit, envy, drunken- 
ness, revelling and such like. I have warned you before, and I 
warn you again, that the people who indulge in such things as 
these will not inherit God’s kingdom. But the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, 
self-control. No law has any power against such things as these ! 
And those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the lower 
nature with its passions and its cravings. 


So then, if our principle of life is the Spirit, let our behaviour 
also be governed by the Spirit. Do not let us be filled with empty 
conceit, provoking and envying one another. 


A CALL TO MUTUAL AID. Ch. 6: 1-5 


My brethren, if one of your number is caught off his guard by 
some sin, those among you who are spiritual men must restore 
him in a spirit of gentleness. Watch yourself, in case you too are 
exposed to temptation. Carry one another’s loads; in this way 
you will keep Christ’s law. If any of you imagines that he is some- 
thing, he is hoodwinking himself ; for he is a mere nothing. Let 
each one test his own work, and then he will keep his boasting to 
himself and not give his neighbours the benefit of it; for each 
man will have his own pack to shoulder. 


SOWING AND REAPING. Ch. 6: 6-10 


The person who receives instruction in the Word should give 
his instructor a share in all the good things of life. Make no mis- 
take: you cannot cheat God ; what a man sows he will certainly 
reap. A man whose sowing is for his lower nature will have a 
harvest of destruction from that same lower nature; a man who 
sows for the Spirit will receive from the Spirit a harvest of eternal 
life. Do not let us grow tired of doing good; we shall reap a 
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Now you, my brethren, are children of promise, as Isaac was. 
But just as in those days the one who was begotten in the ordinary 
way of nature persecuted the one who was begotten by the Spirit, 
so it is now. All the same, what does the Scripture say ? “‘Drive 
out the slave-girl and her son, for the slave-girl’s son is not to share 
the inheritance with the freewoman’s son.”* So then, brethren, 
we are not the slave-girl’s children but the freewoman’s. For 
Christ set us free with true freedom; therefore stand firm, and 
do not let the yoke of slavery be fixed on you again. 


GRACE, NOT LAW. 5: 2-12 


See here, I tell you this (it is Paul himself who is speaking to 
you): if you get yourselves circumcised, Christ will be of no use 
to you. Let me repeat: I solemnly assure everyone who gets him- 
self circumcised that he is under an obligation to keep the whole 
law. You who find your justification through the law have for- 
feited your status so far as Christ is concerned ; you have expelled 
yourselves from your standing in God’s grace. We for our part 
by the Spirit look forward to the hope of justification on the ground 
of faith. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision is of any importance ; what is important is faith, operating 
through love. 

You were running a good race [when we saw you last]: Who 
put an obstacle in your path to hinder you from obeying the truth ? 
This persuasive talk to which you have listened did not come from 
Him who first called you. ‘A little leaven leavens the whole mass 
of dough.””* I still have confidence in the Lord regarding you that 
you will continue to be of this same mind. But whoever it may 
be that is confusing you in this way will bear his judgment. As 
for me, however, brethren, if [as they allege] I am still preaching 
circumcision, why am I still being persecuted ? In that case the 
stumbling-block which the cross presents has been taken out of the 
way. If only those who are upsetting you would cut themselves 
right off ! 


LIBERTY, NOT LICENCE. 5: 13-26 
But you were called to freedom, brethren. Only, don’t allow 
your freedom to become a base of operations for your lower nature, 
but render lowly service to one another in a spirit of Christian love. 
For the whole law is summed up in one commandment: ‘‘Thou 
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and eat one another up, take care that you don’t exterminate one 
another. 

What I want to say is this: live in the power of the Spirit, and 
you will not carry out the cravings of the lower nature. For the 
lower nature’s cravings are contrary to the Spirit, just as the Spirit 
is contrary to the lower nature ; the two are diametrically opposed 
to each other. That is why you find yourselves acting differently 
from the way that you would like to act. But if you are guided 
by the Spirit, you are not under the yoke of the law. Now the 
activities of the lower nature are well known: they are fornication, 
impurity, lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, hatred, strife, jealousy, 
anger, self-assertion, quarrelsomeness, party-spirit, envy, drunken- 
ness, revelling and such like. I have warned you before, and I 
warn you again, that the people who indulge in such things as 
these will not inherit God’s kingdom. But the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, 
self-control. No law has any power against such things as these ! 
And those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the lower 
nature with its passions and its cravings. 


So then, if our principle of life is the Spirit, let our behaviour 
also be governed by the Spirit. Do not let us be filled with empty 
conceit, provoking and envying one another. 


A CALL TO MUTUAL AID. Ch. 6: 1-5 


My brethren, if one of your number is caught off his guard by 
some sin, those among you who are spiritual men must restore 
him in a spirit of gentleness. Watch yourself, in case you too are 
exposed to temptation. Carry one another’s loads; in this way 
yOu will keep Christ’s law. If any of you imagines that he is some- 
thing, he is hoodwinking himself ; for he is a mere nothing. Let 
each one test his own work, and then he will keep his boasting to 
himself and not give his neighbours the benefit of it; for each 
man will have his own pack to shoulder. 


SOWING AND REAPING. Ch. 6: 6-10 


The person who receives instruction in the Word should give 
his instructor a share in all the good things of life. Make no mis- 
take: you cannot cheat God ; what a man sows he will certainly 
reap. A man whose sowing is for his lower nature will have a 
harvest of destruction from that same lower nature; a man who 
sows for the Spirit will receive from the Spirit a harvest of eternal 
life. Do not let us grow tired of doing good; we shall reap a 
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splendid harvest at the proper time if we do not give up. So then, 
as opportunity offers, let us do good to everybody, and especially 
to our fellow-members in the family of faith. 


PAUL TAKES UP THE PEN. Ch. 6: 11 
Look how big the letters are which I write with my own hand ! 


FALSE BOASTING AND TRUE BOASTING. Ch. 6: 12-16 


Those who want to make a fine show outwardly are the people 
who try to compel you to be circumcised; their only aim is to 
avoid persecution on account of the cross of Christ. For those 
who get themselves circumcised do not even keep the law them- 
selves ; they merely want you to be circumcised so that they may 
have some bodily mark of yours to boast about. But far be it from 
me to boast about anything except the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: that cross forms a permanent barrier! between the world 
and me, and between me and the world. Here neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision matters at all; here is a new creation. And 
as for all those who make this their rule of life, may peace and 
mercy be upon them, and upon God’s people Israel.’ 


THE TRUE MARKS OF A SERVANT OF CHRIST. Ch. 6: 17 
For the rest, let no one interfere with me. I carry marks on my 
body—the brand-marks which proclaim me to be the slave of Jesus. 
THE BENEDICTION. Ch. 6: 18 


May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 
brethren. Amen. 


1 There seems to be a play on the two senses of otavpcw here: 
(a) to erect a fence, (b) to crucify. 
2 Perhaps an echo of Ps. 125: 5, “Peace be upon Israel”. 
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A BIBLE ATLAS! 


HEN a work of this kind is presented to the public under the distin- 
guished patronage of Professors Rowley and Albright and Pére de 
Vaux, it hardly needs further commendation. Yet it ought to be intro- 
duced to our readers as a most valuable aid to Bible study. It appeared 
first in Dutch in 1954, in a French edition in 1955, and now it has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Joyce Reid, wife of the Professor of 
Romance Philology in Manchester University, with the editorial co-opera- 
tion of Professor Rowley. The present reviewer is glad to think that a 
few commendatory words on the Dutch edition, which he contributed to 
the Society for Old Testament Study’s Book List in 1955, may have played 
some small part in moving the publishers to undertake the English edition. 
And yet the book really needs no commendation. The Bible student 
who spends half an hour turning over its pages will realize for himself 
what a treasure it is. 

There are 37 maps, including those on the end-papers—the latter two 
being “The Biblical Lands” (with modern political frontiers) and “The 
Travels of St. Paul”. (The reviewer, who confesses to being a partisan in 
this matter, regrets to see the dotted lines for Paul’s second and third 
journeys making detours into North Galatia—but would add that that 
is the greatest regret which the volume provokes! ) 

These maps were prepared by the author (who lectures at the Albertinum 
in Nijmegen) in collaboration with the Biblical geographer Dr. A. van 
Deursen of Groningen. They are supplied with elucidatory legends in 
unobtrustive red print which does not interfere with the reader’s apprecia- 
tion of the physical and political features. The identification of places is 
based on the latest archaeological evidence. The author, who combines 
Biblical scholarship with first-hand knowledge of the Holy Land and 
neighbouring countries, has himself participated in archaeological fieldwork 
—at Tell el-Far‘ah, probably the Biblical Tirzah. A simple set of marks 
indicates places mentioned in the Massoretic text, those mentioned in the 
L’XX alone, those mentioned in N.T., those which are still occupied, those 
whose identification is probable, those whose identification is only possible, 
and so forth. 

As for the 408 plates, many of these come from the author’s own photo- 
graphs, and most of them were taken specially for this work. They illus- 
trate the geographical features of the Bible lands and archaeological objects 
which illuminate the Biblical record. 


1 Atlas of the Bible. By L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. Translated and edited 
by Joyce M. H. Reid, M.A., and H. H. Rowley, M.A., B.Litt., D.D., LI.D., 
F.B.A., Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature, University of Man- 
chester. Foreword by W. F. Albright, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.H.L., Th.D., LLD., 
Professor of Semitic Languages, John Hopkins University, and H. H. 
Rowley. Preface by Roland de Vaux, O.P., Director, French School of 
Biblical and Archaeological Studies at Jerusalem. (Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1956. 14 in. x 104 in. 166 pp., 408 plates, 
35 maps, 2 end-papers. 70s.) 
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The text provides an admirable survey of Biblical archaeology and 
geography, set in the framework of a historical outline. An introductory 
section covers the geographical setting, the technique of Biblical geography, 
excavations in Palestine, and the character of Biblical history. The his- 
torical outline then follows in six sections: Birth and Infancy (from the 
beginning of the patriarchal period to the Egyptian servitude), Youth (from 
the Exodus to the settlement in Canaan), Independence (from the settle- 
ment to the disruption of the kingdom), Backsliding and Punishment (from 
the disruption to the Babylonian exile), Reflection and Hope (from the re- 
turn from exile to the Roman occupation), and Death and Resurrection 
(from the coming of Christ to a.p. 70). Quotations from ancient records are 
incorporated in the text here and there. Marginal references to Biblical 
passages keep the reader abreast of the sacred history; other marginalia 
refer to the appropriate illustrations. We take note of the author’s judg- 
ment on a number of disputed points: the Exodus is dated in the first half 
of the 13th century B.c. (p. 45), the identification of Mount Sinai with 
Jebel Musa is maintained (p. 48), the traditional order by which Ezra 
precedes Nehemiah in the reign of the first Artaxerxes is preferred (p. 100). 

The Index of 26 pages not only includes all the place-names found in 
the maps (according to the A.V., R.S.V., and the Douay and Knox ver- 
sions); it gives every place-name found in the Bible (even those which 
have not yet been sufficiently identified to be recorded in maps). Each 
place-name is followed by a brief description, a reference to the principal 
Bible passages where it occurs, its modern site and name (where these 
can be ascertained or reasonably guessed), and map and plate references. 
Many personal names are also given, with short biographical notes. Prac- 
tically everything that can be done for the student in such a work is done 
for him here. 

The author, a Dominican, has worked in collaboration with Protestant 
scholars as well as Roman Catholics; and the commendatory foreword 
by a Baptist and a Protestant Episcopalian may reassure the cautious in- 
quirer that there is nothing of a sectarian character here. Yet a clear 
Christian note is struck throughout the work, and the final paragraph of 
the work speaks for itself: ‘“Henceforward, it is impossible to propose 
any other way of salvation in the name of God. In Jesus He has said 
all and given all. Even God cannot give more than Himself. For all 
Christians the Bible shares the definitive character of the historic revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. Like that revelation, it can never be replaced 
or surpassed.” F.F.B. 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN ISRAEL 1 


iggy is the third book by the veteran Jewish scholar, Dr. Joseph Klausner, 
to appear in an English translation. His Jesus of Nazareth, translated 
by the late Herbert Danby, was published in England in 1929; From Jesus 


1The Messianic Idea in Israel from its Beginning to the Completion of 
the Mishnah. By Joseph Klausner, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Hebrew 
Literature and Jewish History in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Trans- 
lated from the third Hebrew edition by W. F. Stinespring, Ph.D., Professor 
of Old Testament, Duke University. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin 
House, Museum St., London, W.C.1. 1956. xv, 543 pp. 30s.) 
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to Paul, translated by Professor Stinespring, appeared fourteen years later 
(see the review in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for October, 1944); and 
now the trilogy is completed by the present work, whose publication in 
America coincided happily with Dr. Klausner’s eightieth birthday. 

This volume really comprises three works. In 1902 the author was 
awarded his doctorate at Heidelberg University for a dissertation entitled 
Die messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der 
Tannaiten. Twenty-one years later it appeared in a Hebrew translation, 
and forms Part III of the present work. Part I, The Messianic Idea in the 
Period of the Prophets, was first published serially in the Hebrew periodical 
Ha-Shiloach between 1903 and 1908. Part II, The Messianic Idea in the 
Books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, was printed in Jerusalem in 
1921. The three parts appeared together in a second Hebrew edition in 
1927, and in a third edition in 1949. 

Dr. Klausner’s work thus covers “the creative period of the people Israel 
on its own soil”. But his original plan contemplated a work on The Mes- 
sianic Idea in Israel from its Beginning to the Present Day. He emphasizes 
the importance of such a comprehensive survey. Christian scholars, he 
points out, have naturally studied the subject as a prolegomenon to the 
rise of Christianity, but a study of the subject which takes the whole post- 
Mishnaic period into its purview is of the utmost importance for our under- 
standing of the history of Israel. 

The aspects of the Messianic idea which grip Dr. Klausner’s heart are 
those of redemption and of social righteousness. Much that has passed 
for the realization of the Messianic idea in the Zionist movement of our 
own day brings no joy to him. “But alas! it is not the Hebraic, the 
prophetic, the Messianic-Israelitic social conception which has become a 
basis for bringing about redemption in the land of vision and promise, but 
a foreign social conception, linked up with economic and historical mater- 
ialism, to which the prophetic idealism is a mockery. All this is not Jewish, 
not Palestinian, and therefore is not truly humanitarian either. Zionist 
social policy cannot be based on an authoritarian materialism, which brings 
about equality by deeds of violence; it must be prophetic, saturated with 
the Jewish Messianic idea, or else not be at all. If this book can succeed 
in giving an idea of the close connexion between the political redemption 
of Israel in its own land and the ideal of righteousness, peace and brother- 
hood among all peoples; and if a prophetic social outlook can be gained 
from this idea, and can be laid as a foundation stone in the building of 
our politico-spiritual National Home, I shall know that my labor of many 
years has not been in vain”. Nor were these words written in the light of 
1948; they are taken from the preface to the 1927 edition of the book. 
Dr. Klausner is a Jewish nationalist, indeed, but a nationalist who, like the 
late Ahad Ha‘am, finds the essence of Israel’s nationhood in the mainten- 
ance and development of her spiritual heritage in its widest interpretation 
(which does not exclude the territorial aspect). To him, therefore, such 
a study as this is not one of merely objective interest, but one which is 
bound up with the ideals and activity of a lifetime. 

The whole work, needless to say, is characterized by profound scholar- 
ship. Even if the author deprecates the way in which the Christian interest 
in the growth of the Messianic idea tends to stop short of the Tannaitic 
period (A.D. 70-200), Christians will be among his most eager students. 

The Messianic idea, he points out, was from the outset both spiritual 
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and political (this-worldly). Under the historical circumstances of the 
period following the disastrous rising under Bar-kokhba (A.D. 132-135), this 
dualism produced a belief in two Messiahs—the traditional Messiah of the 
tribe of Judah and another Messiah of the tribe of Joseph, who would fall 
in battle against Gog and Magog. Some Christian scholars have found in 
this Messiah ben Joseph proof that the doctrine of a suffering Messiah was 
not foreign to Jewish thought, but there can be scarcely any affinity be- 
tween the Christian Messiah and a Messiah of the house of Joseph, who 
falls in battle, and to whose death no atoning value is attached. 

But there was an earlier doctrine of two Messiahs—a priestly Messiah of 
Levi's tribe and a royal Messiah of Judah’s tribe. This is plainly taught in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and it is no longer sufficient to 
dismiss those parts of the work which speak of a Messiah from Judah as 
Christian interpolations (as Dr. Klausner appears to do when he says on 
pp. 304 f. that the Testaments “teach that the Messiah will come not from 
the house of David, but from the house of Levi’), since the Qumran texts 
now attest the same expectation of two Messiahs. The Qumran texts, 
however, were discovered too late to have much effect on Dr. Klausner’s 
work. The present edition has one or two references to them, and iden- 
tifies the community which produced them as “a sect of the Essenes” 
(p. 325). But the whole volume provides excellent background reading 
for all who wish to understand the origins and beliefs of the Qumran 
community. 

Many commentators have recognized the resemblance between the name 
which Jeremiah gives to the Messiah—‘The Lorp is our righteousness” 
(Yahweh cidqgenu)—and the name of Jerusalem’s last king, Zedekiah 
(cidgi-yahu). But Dr. Klausner goes farther than the recognition of a 
resemblance. “On the basis of all this,” he says, “it appears to me that 
in this verse (Jer. 23: 6) Zedekiah himself is indicated, he and no other. 
This proposal may appear strange at first sight, but after careful examina- 
tion all who reflect will recognize its correctness, or at least its possibility” 
(p. 104). But in spite of Dr. Klausner’s persuasion that Jeremiah at first 
had good hopes of Zedekiah, it seems much more probable that the 
prophet’s meaning is that the name which in Zedekiah’s case was a name 
and nothing more would truly express the character of that greater Prince 
of the house of David whose advent he foretold. 

The volume ends with 1n essay on The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 
in which Dr. Klausner states the differences between the two. Christian 
readers will naturally wish that Dr. Klausner could recognize in Jesus of 
Nazareth the fulfilment of Israel’s Messianic hope. But they must also 
acknowledge that Christians have done much to hide the true nature of 
the gospel from non-Christians like our author. The Christianity with 
which he is familiar is that in which Christ “is ‘mediator’ and ‘Paraclete’ 
between God and man, although actually he himself is God and the true 
mediator is none other than Mary his mother, the Holy Virgin, ‘the 
mother of God’ (Theotokos) by the Holy Spirit” (p. 529). None the less 
we welcome this important work from one who has done so much to 
introduce Jewish readers to the foundation documents of Christianity and 
Christian readers to the ideals and achievements of Judaism. F.F.B. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH * 


Wt are glad that these essays and articles by Professor Cullmann have 
been collected and published in this pleasing form. For Professor 
Cullmann is unsurpassed among European theologians today as a historian 
of the primitive Church. We need not be afraid that all New Testament 
scholars on the continent will yield to the temptation to go in the way of 
Rudolf Bultmann (strong as that temptation may be), so long as the rival 
influence of Oscar Cullmann is exercised from his two chairs in Basel and 
in Paris, and by means of his many writings. Not that we agree with 
everything that Cullmann says, but he is a true scholar of the Reformed 
Church, and his influence is a salutary one. 

This volume contains ten essays, some longer and some shorter, which 
have already appeared elsewhere in French or German. They have all 
been translated into English—six of them by Dr. Higgins of Leeds Uni- 
versity, who has edited the volume. 

The longest essay is the one entitled “The Tradition”, part of which was 
delivered as a paper to the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas some years 
ago and subsequently appeared as an article in the Scottish Journal of 
Theology (June, 1950) under the title “‘Kyrios’ as Designation for the 
Oral Tradition concerning Jesus”. Cullmann’s argument is that the only 
tradition which the New Testament admits as binding upon the Church 
is that which has its source in the Lord and has been communicated 
through His apostles. He takes issue with the very different conception 
of the proper réle of tradition held in the Roman Catholic Church, as he 
distinguishes the direct witness of the apostles from the indirect witness of 
the Church in later ages, and insists that the apostolic office is unique and 
neither repeatable nor transferable. The apostolic testimony is still with 
us in the Scriptures, where the Holy Spirit confronts the believing reader 
directly with Jesus Christ. 

The opening essay deals with “The Necessity and Function of Higher 
Criticism”—that is to say, higher criticism rightly so called—and vindicates 
the claim of philological and historical studies to have their proper place 
in exegesis and theology, as against those who think they can reach the 
goal by a short cut which by-passes these arduous disciplines. A study of 
“The Origin of Christmas” supplies information of great interest as it 
Surveys the considerations which brought about the transference of the 
celebration of our Lord’s birth to December 25, instead of January 6, the 
feast of His epiphany to the Gentiles, on which it had been commemorated 
earlier. 

An essay on “The Return of Christ” presents a true eschatology which 
conserves the Christian hope as an essential element in the gospel. ‘“Fol- 
lowing the example of the Church of the New Testament we preach 
Christ who was crucified in the past, we acknowledge courageously that 
Christ is the KUpios who now reigns hidden from our eyes, we pray in 
truth to the Christ who is to return: Maranatha!” (p. 162). 

Other essays deal with the theological problem presented in antiquity 
by the presence of four Gospels and not one only, with the relation be- 


1 The Early Church. By Oscar Cullmann. Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. 
=< Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1956. xii, 217 
pp. 25s.) 
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tween the Kingship of Christ and the Church in the New Testament, with 
the “proleptic deliverance of the body” in the New Testament, with Christ’s 
absolute priority to the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel, although He was the 
One who came after him; with the importance of Samaria in the early 
Christian mission, and with the bearing of early Christianity on the 
civilization of that day. 

The volume presents a rich and varied feast to students of the New 
Testament. F.F.B. 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY ? 


7 unusual publicity given to this book before it appeared, including 
its serialization in a well-known chain of newspapers, made us wonder 
what sort of a work it was. One reassuring feature was the fact that 
Dr. William Neil had been responsible for the translation into English. 
Now the book lies before us, and it is certainly a first-rate popular intro- 
duction to Biblical archaeology. It compares very favourably, for example, 
with the popular works in the same field which came from the pen of the 
late Sir Charles Marston some twenty years ago. 

The author is a journalist specially concerned with communicating to 
the public the results of modern scientific research. The stimulus to get 
to closer grips with Biblical archaeology came six or seven years ago 
when he had occasion to read reports by Professors Schaeffer and Parrot 
on the excavations at Ugarit and Mari. “As a result, narratives of the 
patriarchs which had been for a long time regarded as merely pious tales 
were unexpectedly transferred into the realm of history.” Further inves- 
tigation deepened this impression, and led to the writing of this very 
interesting book. It appeared in Germany in 1954 under the title Und die 
Bibel hat doch recht (“The Bible is right after all’) and immediately 
proved a best-seller. Translations have appeared or are being produced 
in nearly a dozen languages, from Finnish to Afrikaans. 

The forty-six chapters follow the sequence of the Biblical narrative, 
ranging from the pyramids and the Noachian deluge to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the excavations on the Vatican hill. While the subject-matter 
is mainly archaeological, other scientific fields are laid under contribution 
—for information such as the nature of the manna, the identity of the 
star which the magi saw, the age of the world, and so on. 

Inevitably there are several points which will make the specialist raise 
his eyebrows, but he should reflect that the book was not written primarily 
for him. It is surprising, for example, that the writer should follow such 
a radical scholar as Duhm in emending Habakkuk’s Chaldaeans into Kit- 
tim, the more so as the Habakkuk commentary from Cave 1 at Qumran 
makes it clear that the text lying before the commentator read Chaldaeans, 
which he interpreted as Kittim. Again, we are told that at the battle of 
the Kishon, “Israel had shown that it had the measure of the military 
technique of the Canaanites and could beat them at their own game” 
(p. 166); but the contemporary Song of Deborah plainly ascribes the 
Israelite victory to the storm which flooded the Kishon watercourse and 


1The Bible as History. Archaeology Confirms the Book of Books. By 
Werner Keller. Translated from the German by William Neil, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1956. 429 pp. 25s.) 
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so bogged down the chariots of Sisera that they were a hindrance instead 
of a help to his army. 

But one can only be thankful to see a sane and comprehensive work of 
this kind written in such a fascinating manner and commanding such wide 
acceptance. Very little relevant archaeological information has escaped 
the writer’s attention; and he writes without an axe to grind. His text 
is illustrated by a large number of illustrations and three colour maps. 

The archaeological argument for the truth of the Bible has, of course, 
its limitations. The truth of the Bible involves more than the historicity 
of such events as Noah’s flood or the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Let archaeology confirm everything about Abraham, for example, that ar- 
chaeology by its nature can confirm; it still leaves us where we were in 
relation to the Bible’s most significant statement about Abraham: “he 
believed in the Lord; and He counted it to him for righteousness” (Gen. 
15: 6). Let archaeology confirm everything in the Bible that it is in the 
province of archaeology to confirm; we are still left where we were in 
our confrontation of the heart of the Biblical record: “‘God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself” (2 Cor. 5: 19). We hope that many 
of Dr. Keller’s readers who follow him as far as he can guide them will 
go on, under guidance of a different kind, to that obedience of faith in 
which the archaeologist, the journalist, the theologian and the general 
reader must alike discover that the Holy Scriptures were given first and 
foremost that we might be made wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. F.F.B. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS}? 


ERE is a book on the much-discussed Dead Sea Scrolls which can be 
commended without reserve. This is not because the reviewer agrees 
with its views in all particulars, but because it is thoroughly reliable and 
objective in its presentation of facts and because it presents them in a 
simple and well-written manner. The author is cautious in the conclusions 
he draws from the facts, and is careful not to outrun the evidence. On 
many questions certainty is not yet attainable, and though Professor Bruce 
tightly tells the reader the conclusions to which he is drawn, he does not 
claim for them greater certainty than is legitimate, and does not conceal 
from his readers the fact that other views are held by other scholars. 
There is therefore no element of propaganda for pre-conceived ideas, such 
as we are becoming accustomed to in some of the books that are appearing. 
Wide currency has been given to the statement that New Testament 
scholars have boycotted the Scrolls, and it is suggested that they are 
trembling for the Ark of God. That this is sheer nonsense is patent to 
every informed person who is acquainted with the literature on the Scrolls, 
and Professor Bruce rightly brings irrefutable evidence on this to be added 
to the abundant other evidence which could be cited. Biblical scholars 
of every hue and colour have welcomed the finding of the Scrolls, and 


1Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls. By F. F. Bruce, M.A., 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature in the University of Sheffield. 
(Paternoster Press, London. 1956. 144 pp., with two coloured plates. 
10s. 6d.) 
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have turned to them eagerly to see what varied light they shed on the 
Bible. 

The present book offers an excellent general account of the finding of 
the Scrolls and of their significance. There is a good description of the 
content of the finds, so far as they are yet accessible, both those of 
Qumran and those of the other districts. The author concentrates his 
attention on the Qumran finds, however, because we know more of the 
texts found there, and because these texts alone introduce us to the sect 
which had its centre in Qumran, and because it is around these that con- 
troversy has raged so hotly. The excavation of the Qumran centre has 
provided evidence which seems inescapable that the sect abandoned it in 
the year A.D. 68. This evidence Professor Bruce accepts, and this makes 
it virtually certain that the manuscripts were deposited in the Qumran 
caves at this time. 

This in turn involves the conclusion that the origin of the sect lay in 
the pre-Christian era. Professor Bruce accepts the view that the Teacher 
of Righteousness was a contemporary of Alexander Jannaeus. This view 
is now gathering an increasing number of adherents, though the arguments 
presented in its favour do not seem to the reviewer very cogent. He still 
prefers the view that the Teacher of Righteousness belonged to the Macca- 
baean age, though he freely acknowledges that no more than probability 
can be claimed for it. There is still a legitimate field for scholarly dis- 
agreement here. It should be added that nothing that is vital for the 
understanding of the significance of the Scrolls for the New Testament 
scholar hangs on this disagreement. For once it is agreed that the Scrolls 
are of pre-Christian origin, their relevance for the study of the background 
of the New Testament is beyond question. 

The author offers a balanced study of the messianism of the sect. It 
has been claimed that the Teacher of Righteousness was identified with 
the Messiah. Of this there is no clear evidence, and Professor Bruce 
rightly notes that we have no ground for supposing that either the Teacher 
of Righteousness himself or his followers so identified him. It should be 
added that even if such evidence were forthcoming, no remarkable sig- 
nificance could be attached to it. The reader of the New Testament is 
left in no doubt that there were widespread messianic expectations, and 
Jesus was neither the first nor the last for whom messianic claims were 
made. 

It is of more importance to recognize that the Scrolls add to our know- 
ledge of the messianic thought of the pre-Christian period. We already 
had considerable knowledge of this from the writings of the inter- 
testamental period, and the additional knowledge we now have is to be 
welcomed. The many verbal links with the New Testament are full of 
interest, though it is equally important to observe the very different theo- 
logical picture which the words serve in the New Testament from that 
of the Scrolls. Similarity and diversity call for full recognition, and 
Professor Bruce shows no desire to ignore either. 

The sect of the Scrolls is widely identified with the Essenes, though there 
are good scholars who do not accept it. Early in the present century, 
when the Zadokite Fragments first came to light, there were scholars who 
identified the Covenanters from whom those Fragments came with the 
Pharisees or with the Sudducees. The Zadokite Fragments were found in 
Cairo, but from the time when the Dead Sea Scrolls first came to light, 
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it was seen that they came from the same sect as the Zadokite Fragments, 
and the sectarian documents amongst the Scrolls were brought into close 
relation with the Zadokite Fragments. A recent scholar has resurrected 
the Sadducaean hypothesis, while there are other scholars who maintain 
the Pharisaic hypothesis. The reviewer has accepted the Essense hypo- 
thesis, though with some reserve. He is happy to find that Professor Bruce 
has the same reserve. 

It has been suggested that John the Baptist may have been at one time 
under the influence of the Qumran sect. Of this there is no direct evi- 
dence, and the utmost that can be said is that it is possible. This is the 
view of Professor Bruce, who also allows that some of the disciples of 
Jesus may have received through John the Baptist some indirect influence 
from the sect. There is no evidence that Jesus was ever attached to the 
sect, though if there were, there would be no reason to be disturbed. It 
was in the fullness of time that Jesus came, and He is only to be fully 
understood against the background of His own age. There were hopes 
and expectations which He came to fulfil; there were also dangerous 
nationalistic trends, which led straight to the disaster of a.p. 70. The 
Battle Scroll of the sect shows that these dangerous trends had also some 
footing amongst its members, and here Jesus is to be set in the sharpest 
contrast to this background of His work. 

From this very inadequate account of Professor Bruce’s work it should 
be clear that the author has given us a study which is at once scholarly 
and popular, scholarly in its objectivity and popular in its clear presenta- 
tion. Its price is modest, and it deserves the widest circulation. 
University of Manchester. H. H. Row ey. 


REFORMED SOTERIOLOGY ! 


R. KUIPER is Associate Professor of Systematic Theology in Calvin 

Seminary, Grand Rapids, the theological college of the Christian Re- 
formed Church in America, and his book is offered as a textbook that has 
grown out of his regular lectures on soteriology. Its aim is to expound the 
classical Reformed conception of the ordo salutis, showing where it differs 
from other views and indicating at each point its solidly Biblical basis. 
It is not in any sense an original work, either exegetically or theologically. 
The author has avowedly drawn his material from the modern masters of 
Reformed theology in Holland and America, Kuyper, Bavinck, Hodge, 
Warfield, Vos, Berkhof and their fellows; and what he has written is 
just a very handy and straightforward summary of their teaching on the 
application of redemption. 

The book opens with a historical sketch of the development and rival 
conceptions of the ordo salutis. Chapter II is devoted to showing that 
man’s salvation is directly consequent upon his being taken into union with 
Christ according to God’s eternal decree. The contents of the next chap- 
ters are sufficiently indicated by their titles: Vocation, Regeneration and 
Mystical Union; Faith and Conversion; Justification; Sanctification ; 
Preservation ; Glorification. All these themes are well handled, the treat- 
ment of effectual calling and of faith in its relation to repentance and 


1 By Grace Alone. By Herman Kuiper, Th.D. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 
165 pp. $2.50.) 
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assurance being particularly judicious and helpful. There are some thought- 
provoking obiter dicta, such as this: “We should beware of revival methods. 
The artificial methods often employed at revival meetings are apt to pro- 
duce ‘temporary faith’ especially with people who have a high-strung 
temperament. Witness the fact that many of the so-called converts become 
backsliders soon after a revival campaign has come to a close. There is 
indeed excellent reason for expecting more genuine and more lasting 
spiritual fruit from the regular preaching of the Word and the regular 
instruction in the catechism classes than from the dramatic methods of the 
revivalists”. The final chapter underlines the absolute antithesis between 
the Reformed acknowledgment of God as entire author of salvation and 
the various types of Pelagian and semi-Pelagian teaching which make 
salvation depend in the last analysis on action by man himself, and so 
rob God of His sole glory as Saviour. 

Our criticisms of the book are minor. The first concerns its style, which 
is wooden and desultory. The second is that Dr. Kuiper’s references to 
other views suggest that he lacks first-hand acquaintance with them, and 
sometimes does not altogether do justice to them as living issues. For 
instance, his pages on the “Higher Life” teaching suggest that his sole 
source has been Warfield’s Perfectionism, and that it is because he has 
misunderstood Warfield that he equates this teaching, as he does, with the 
Methodist doctrine of “entire sanctification”. The equation is certainly 
incorrect and unfair to Methodism, for while it is true that the two views 
are generically related, the “Higher Life” teaching, which is overtly Pela- 
gian in its suspending of sanctification upon man’s act of will and implicitly 
Quietistic in its specification of that act as one of “surrender”, is a far 
poorer thing than the other; moreover, there could hardly be a greater 
contradiction than exists between the Methodist view that the indwelling 
Spirit will wholly destroy the principle of sin in those who believe and the 
“Higher Life” view that the Spirit will not even weaken it, but merely 
counteract its lusting. 

All in all, however, this is a useful textbook on a much neglected field 
of study. How one wishes that such books were written for students in 
British theological colleges! 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. Packer. 


REPORT ON BAPTISM } 


Atmovcn it has been stimulated to some extent by practical needs, the 
renewed study of baptism is one of the healthier signs of the times. 
This is particularly the case since the study is no longer dominated by 
Anabaptist or even Scholastic controversies but goes back to the Bible. 
This Interim Report belongs to the main stream of modern enquiry, and 
if it is difficult to assess finally in view of its partial character it obviously 
contains many valuable features. 
The attitude to the Bible is itself wholly commendable. It is recognized 
that we all of us read the Bible with prior assumptions (which we no doubt 


1 The Church of Scotland—Iinterim Report of the Special Commission on 
Baptism. (Thomas F. Torrance, Convener ; John Heron, Secretary.] May. 
1955. (Church of Scotland Publications, 121 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
54 pp. 2s.) 
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take to be Biblical but which may not be so in fact). Hence it is import- 
ant to be open and ready to be corrected by the Bible even on points 
which we or our fathers have sincerely regarded as Scriptural teaching. 
Whether or not we accept as Biblical the presuppositions in question (e.g., 
psychosomatic unity), there can be no doubt that the principle is correct 
and that we all find it most difficult to practise in relation to ourselves 
(although less so in relation to others). 

A second point of great importance is that baptism is finally (or should 
we say primarily?) related to the saving work of Jesus Christ, without 
which even faith could be of no avail, for there could be no faith. This 
baptism does not stand alone, since it is linked with the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. But in either case baptism is misconstrued if 
it is seen chiefly as a sacrament of conversion. 

The discussion of infant baptism gives us an admirable brief review of 
the Biblical evidence. Perhaps the most interesting feature is the em- 
phasis on the passages in the Gospels in which children are prominent. 
From these the question prompts itself whether we are not far too rational- 
istic in our conception of faith and regeneration. Is it not an act of de- 
fiance to say that to be believers infants must become adults when the 
Bible says the exact opposite—that adults must become children? The 
baptismal background of these passages is plainly brought out in the 
treatment. 

When we come to the apostolic teaching we enter a world which is so 
rich and in some respects strange that the shallowness of many of our 
glib statements about baptism is clearly disclosed. The Report itself has 
received criticism for lack of clarity at some points, but while there is 
avoidable linguistic obscurity in some cases the basic difficulty is that we 
so readily think in different terms or on different lines. The fear of a 
false doctrine of baptismal regeneration expressed in some quarters arises 
from the same source. In point of fact, the Report firmly sets aside the 
Scholastic misinterpretation while contending for the underlying Biblical 
truth. 

In the last resort the greatest achievement of the Report is to take so 
seriously and comprehensively the substitutionary work of Christ both in 
His life of obedience and also and supremely in His death for sin. As a 
sacrament of the Gospel baptism is a sacrament of substitution. Its mean- 
ing and power are not in what is done in me, but in what Christ has done 
exclusively, once and for all, for me, in my place. When we begin to 
think again seriously in terms of substitution, we realize that so much 
understanding not only of the sacrament but of the Gospel as a whole is 
coloured either by a false objectivism on the one hand, a false subjectiv- 
ism on the other, or a false inter-relating of the two. To work out the 
meaning and bearing of Christ’s substitutionary work in its objective 
reality and subjective summons is perhaps the most urgent of modern tasks 
in baptismal doctrine. G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Edinburgh. 
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ONLY ONE WAY LEFT? 


AS there ever a book so elusive as this one and one that was so dif- 

ficult to evaluate? The author is one of the enigmas of the modern 
religious world. Many regard him as a prophet, but that man can hardly 
be regarded as a prophet who, with reference to two of his pet ideas, 
describes himself as “an uncomfortable socialist and a reluctant pacifist”. 
We do not venture to affirm dogmatically that no socialist and no pacifist 
can ever be a prophet, though certainly their ideologies do not carry us 
very far; it is to the qualifying adjectives that we point, as indicating 
one whose ideas seem, more or less, to be in a fluid condition: a prophet 
ought surely to know where he stands and to be certain about the message 
which he has for the world. 

The book contains the six Cunningham Lectures which Dr. MacLeod 
delivered in the New College, Edinburgh, in the spring of 1954, on the 
themes “The Darkness of Mission”; “A Principle of Recovery”; “Christ 
as Prophet in the Midst of the Congregation”; ‘Christ as High Priest in 
the Midst of the Congregation” and “The Prayer Life of a Christian Min- 
ister in a Committed Church”. These Lectures attracted widespread atten- 
tion. To them are added two introductory chapters on “One Way Left in 
Politics” and ‘There is One Way Left for the Church”. 

Dr. MacLeod plays continually the part of an enfant terrible, who 
“wants to make our flesh creep”. He seems to delight in saying startling 
things and in shocking people. We frankly admit that some people in the 
modern Church need to be awakened out of their spiritual torpor and 
that the best way of dealing with them may be to shock them severely. 
We find ourselves in hearty agreement with words like these: “What, then 
are we going to do, in our church halls, to begin to convey the fuller 
vision ? Remember it is the weekday life in the ‘Small Hall’ rather than 
our extravagant offers from the soap box oration that will challenge men 
outside. Our powerful words outside will lose edge if, convicted, the 
urgent enquirer comes in . . . only to find us engaged in a whist drive” 
(p. 81). 

That is well said, but what can we make of the words that follow, which 
Dr. MacLeod places within brackets? “This is even more true if there are 
only fifty-one cards in the pack—as seems to happen in a church hall as 
nowhere else on earth— the three of hearts having been purloined by the 
earlier restless activity of the Brownie pack, those ‘little flowers of St. 
Vitus’. Those who know something about cards and about the activities 
of the unfortunate Brownies, who have such a queer thing said about 
them here, may be able to find some glimmering of meaning in the words 
just quoted, but others may be completely baffled. We do not desire to 
be uncharitable in any way, but we are compelled to say that we find in 
this book more than once a straining after saying “smart things”, which 
may dazzle for a time but, even when expressed in the clearest of terms, 
do not deeply convince. 

By the “fuller vision” Dr. MacLeod means the vision which inspires 
those who lay the emphasis, not on individual salvation, but on the Com- 


1Only One Way Left. By George F. MacLeod, M.C., D.D., Leader of 
the Iona Community. (The Iona Community, Glasgow-Iona-Edinburgh. 
1956. 165 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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munity. His own enthusiasm here leads him to make many extreme 
statements. Here is one in which he goes well out beyond the bounds of 
all reason. “Not until we pay as much attention to Christian Community 
as to Personal Conversion, to God’s pattern for the world—if you like, to 
God’s ‘politic—can we know the meaning of persons again or dare to talk 
of personal conversion, though its spurious counterfeit may continue to 
deceive” (p. 52). On p. 9 Dr. MacLeod has a rather cheap sneer at those 
whom he calls “Fundamentalist Evangelists”, who offer “a facile personal 
salvation at the drop of a handkerchief, without the burden of thinking 
all things out”. Many of us deeply resent the insinuation that the preach- 
ing of such evangelists results only in spurious conversions. Further, our 
conviction is that the “one way left” for the Church is to get back to the 
theology of Billy Graham and other evangelists like him. 

Here is another of Dr. MacLeod’s extreme statements: “Why are not 
folk reading the Bible? Because of science? No. Because they cannot 
find comfort in it for individualist salvation ; for the Bible is about sal- 
vation for persons in community” (p. 51). Well, we can only say that 
we have been all our lives on wrong lines in our reading of the Bible, if 
that be true. We have always thought of the message of the Bible as 
being addressed to the individual heart and conscience, the individual when 
he is soundly converted becoming a centre of blessing and helping to 
build up the Community on which Dr. MacLeod’s heart is set. We ques- 
tion very seriously the statement that the “old paths” to which Jeremiah 
called back the men of his day (Jer. 6: 16) were the way of social right- 
eousness (p. 24). The call of Jeremiah was to the individual to get right 
with God, by forsaking his own ways and getting back to the ways that 
are older than sin: when any man did that, and not till then, was he 
capable of becoming one more exponent and example of social righteous- 
ness. 

If we lay the emphasis on personal salvation, does that netessarily mean 
that we are totally blind to what Dr. MacLeod calls the “fuller vision’’? 
From the so-called “Clapham Sect” with their mighty emphasis on per- 
sonal salvation came the men who led the successful crusade for the 
abolition of slavery early in last century. To such men we point as shin- 
ing examples of what Evangelical Christianity is; not to the “hot Gospeller” 
from Ulster, with his “strong” language, whom Dr. MacLeod tells us he 
met in Durban (p. 54). Donald Cargill the Covenanter, who like all his 
comrades laid the supreme emphasis on individual salvation, had the 
“fuller vision”. We recall his famous words: “We will get God glorified 
on earth, which is more than heaven”. 

Another of Dr. MacLeod’s favourite ideas is that we have too much 
forgotten the unique centre of the Christian faith as it resides in the 
Humanity of the Godhead. If that be true, we are completely out of 
touch with the Evangelicalism of the past. We recall Browning’s great 
words : 

“Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever.” 


“Rabbi” Duncan said: “The dust of the earth is on the throne of the 
majesty on high”. 
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There are some things in this book for which we are grateful. We have 
enjoyed Dr. MacLeod’s classification of elders into the marvellous, the 
mediocre and the morose (p. 83). What he says here may be marked by 
a certain degree of exaggeration but it was worth saying. Many have 
been puzzled by the Iona Community and have wondered if there was in 
its activities any tendency towards Romanism. It is cheering to be as- 
sured that this is a misconception: Dr. MacLeod says that a Central 
Authority in the name of God would be a reversion out of step with our 
times (p. 5). We are grateful for the story of the boy who threw at a 
stained glass window a stone which knocked out the letter “rE” in the word 
HIGHEST, so that the inscription read “GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGH ST.” 
Most of all are we grateful for his closing words. However much we may 
have to disagree with him, we can join with him there, at the Throne of 
Grace. He imagines somebody, either himself or some other of his way 
of thinking, saying at the end of a day: “In addition to my parish visiting, 
I have dealt with a criminal who has ill repaid me. I have been to a 
United Nations meeting. I have tried to share a wider vision with a trades 
union official. Indeed I have been involved. I thank God I am not as 
one of these pietists”. That moves Dr. MacLeod to say: “The devil will 
have got us again. But of God’s grace we will take the Book for a final 
illuminative moment. It will open at the story of a certain publican who 
went up to the Temple to pray. Thus we will go to sleep in the mood in 
which we should always go to sleep: saying with truth, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner’, and yet saying it with hope, for there is a Man in Heaven”. 

In the end of the day we must come to that, God and the individual, 
God and me. ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Moray. 


SEPARATED UNTO THE GOSPEL ! 


ryus book contains a selection from the papers of the late Principal 

Bryden, whom the present reviewer had the privilege of meeting at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1950, and who 
died in 1952. The selection has been made by Dr. Donald Wade of Knox 
College, who says in his preface that another volume of lectures, dealing 
largely with the Reformation, is being prepared. This book consists of 
four parts, with the titles, “Devotional”; ‘The Church and the Faith” ; 
“The Ministry” and “The Presbyterian Conception of the Word of God”. 

Dr. Wade makes use of the words “incisive” and “trenchant” to describe 
Dr. Bryden’s manner of writing and the adjectives are well chosen. The 
book abounds in positive and forthright statements in which Dr. Bryden 
gives us in words which have often a very sharp edge to them the deepest 
convictions of his soul with regard to some of the fundamental truths of 
our faith. 

One of the finest things in the book is a sermon which gives the book 
its title, a sermon based on the first verse of the Epistle to the Romans, 
a sermon which was broadcast in February, 1947. “You will observe in 
the first place”, says the preacher, “that this New Testament preacher does 


1 Separated unto the Gospel. By Walter W. Bryden, M.A., D.D., late 
Professor and Principal, Knox College, Toronto. (Toronto: Burns and 
MacEacheren. 1956. 218 pp. $3.00.) 
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not claim to have been separated to some theory of religion, or to some 
school of religious thought, or, indeed, to the ‘Christian view of life’, as 
we sometimes say today, or to any of the ever-recurring ideologies, which 
long before the time of Christ, and curiously enough, since that time, have, 
with incidental differences, visited this world with deadly monotony. These, 
according to the New Testament, are the ‘traditions or inventions of men’ 
—human reflections upon who God might be, or ought to be, in accord 
with the variable circumstances of this changing world. . . . The Gospel 
is not a peculiarly challenging culture, comparable with other respectable 
cultures. Jt is the power of God unto salvation. . . . Under the piercing 
scrutiny of God’s Word and Spirit man can but lay the blame for his 
sinful life upon himself. This is the miracle of faith, namely, that the 
sinner accepts God’s utter condemnation of himself as just and right. The 
Gospel creates the new man whose faith is in Christ alone, and makes 
him free to serve his Lord” (pp. 7, 9). 

On a later page we have these words of similar import, and words just 
as incisive: “The youth of our day are admonished—to use the most 
recent terminology—to study and accept for their guidance, and, I pre- 
sume, for their salvation, ‘the Jesus way’—rather a ghastly impoverishment 
of the Christian conception of salvation, one might suggest; at least to 
those who have been nurtured in the thought of St. Paul and in the at- 
mosphere of John Calvin” (p. 189). 

The third part of the book contains several addresses given by Dr. 
Bryden to Graduating Classes at Knox College. This is a specimen of 
the kind of thing he was in the habit of saying to divinity students: “You 
will find, gentlemen, those in your congregations, both men and women, 
who know far more about this Christian religion than you do, especially 
in its inwardness, its strange wisdom, and its power; but as you preach 
what you know and have yourself seen, these very people will clothe your 
poor thoughts and ideas with richer garments, garments which are neither 
yours nor theirs but God’s. If, therefore, you do not find such people, as 
your ministry progresses, make up your mind that there is something 
radically wrong with yourself” (p. 140). 

Dr. Bryden was not afraid to cross swords with the most eminent of 
theologians. His shrewd and searching criticism (pp. 206-209) of Dr. John 
Baillie’s treatment of the deity of Christ in his book, The Place of Jesus 
Christ in Modern Christianity, makes good reading, and one cannot help 
feeling that the Canadian theologian has had the best of the conflict. 

There are, no doubt, Fundamentalists and Fundamentalists, and with 
some of the wilder kind one hesitates to identify oneself. Some of the 
worthier kind may wonder if Dr. Bryden is altogether fair in his criticism 
of their attitude towards the Bible. His own attitude, it would appear, is 
more or less that of Barthianism. But Fundamentalists can learn much 
from Dr. Bryden and Liberals can learn far more, if only they can find 
grace to submit humbly to the many hard knocks they receive. This is 
a book that makes its reader think, and such a book has always a tonic 
and bracing effect upon us, whether we invariably agree, or not, with the 
author. ALEXANDER Ross 
Burghead, Moray. 
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KESWICK BIBLE READINGS? 


Wt have before us four useful little volumes of Biblical expositions, by 
Dr. Graham Scroggie, recently reissued by the publishers, Pickering 
& Inglis. 

Paul's Prison Prayers contains the Keswick Bible Readings for 1921. 
The prayers contained in Phil. 1: 9-11, Col. 1: 9-12, Eph. 1: 15-23 and 
Eph. 3: 14-21 are expounded with a considerable degree of spiritual in- 
sight, and the exposition leaves on the mind a deeper realization of the 
vast and inexhaustible mine of precious truth contained in these most 
wonderful prayers. 

Tested by Temptation contains the Keswick Bible Readings for 1923. It 
is a study of the temptation of our Lord in the wilderness, as a temptation 
to selfishness, to presumption and to compromise. ‘The devil’s last trick”’, 
Dr. Scroggie says, ‘“‘was to spread the report of his own death. He is not 
what Giovanni Papini refers to as a ridiculous invention of the Church 
to induce repentance; he is a personal and fierce antagonist to all who 
will not follow him. Goethe’s Mephistopheles wants to know what is the 
profit of getting rid of the devil so long as the devilish remains. What is 
the use of explaining away the Evil One so long as the evil ones who 
remain are so many ? No; it was a personal devil that met the personal 
Saviour in the wilderness, and the role which he there assumed was that 
of Diabolus, the calumniator, the traducer, the overthrower.” 

Christ in the Creed contains the Keswick Bible Readings for 1929. It 
deals with the Apostles’ Creed, down as far as what that ancient Creed has 
to say about the Second Advent. It might serve as a very useful textbook 
on which to base a series of talks to a Bible Class on fundamental Chris- 
tian truths. Specially good is Dr. Scroggie’s treatment of the Virgin Birth. 
“If Jesus was God, as well as man, how,” he asks, “could the incarnation 
have become a fact by the process of natural generation? We do not 
trace these three great truths—the Resurrection, the Sinlessness, and the 
Deity of Jesus—from the Virgin Birth, but to it; and, if they be granted, 
surely it becomes a necessity.” ? 

The Love Life contains the Keswick Bible Readings for 1935. It is a 
study of 1 Cor. 13. Dr. Scroggie deals with the Pre-eminence and Value 
of Love, the Prerogatives and Virtue of Love, and the Permanence and 
Victory of Love. He thus makes use of “apt alliteration’s artful aid”, 
and the alliteration is arresting and in the case of some people may serve 
as a real aid to the memory, so that the teaching of Paul’s wonderful 
chapter will stand out in broad outline before their minds. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


1 Paul's Prison Prayers. By W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. (Pickering & 
Inglis. 1956. 78 pp. 6s.) 


Tested by Temptation. By W. Graham Scroggie. (Pickering & Inglis. 
1956. 76 pp. 6s.) 


Christ in the Creed. By W. Graham Scroggie. (Pickering & Inglis. 
1956. 87 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


The Love Life. By W. Graham Scroggie. (Pickering & Inglis. 1956. 
95 pp. 6s. 6d.) 
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STUDIES IN THESSALONIANS } 


4 lage book contains thirty chapters of valuable messages based on pas- 
sages in chronological order from First and Second Thessalonians and 
originally given as sermons in the historic Park Street Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. They are not only expositional but deeply devotional in 
character. 

In the Thessalonian epistles the teaching concerning the approaching 
advent of Christ is predominant and Dr. Ockenga does not avoid express- 
ing his understanding of these eschatological passages, and all that he 
writes along this line makes excellent sense. However, we are reminded 
that Paul introduces many subjects, and Dr. Ockenga deals with them in 
such a manner as to challenge his readers to face the true objective of 
redemption: namely practical, every-day righteousness. 

Chapters of special value include: “Worthy of the Great Name” (1 
Thess. 2: 11, 12), which is a description of the believer’s walk; “The 
Church and the Jew” (1 Thess. 2: 15), a suggestive outline of God’s 
dealings with the Jew in which the Church’s proper attitude toward the 
Jew is indicated ; “The Crown Rewarding the Church’s Labours” (1 Thess. 
2: 19, 20), a treatise on soul winning; “The Church’s Standard of Moral 
Purity” (1 Thess. 4: 7), showing the imperative of a sexually pure life ; 
“The Ground of the Church’s Confidence” (1 Thess. 5: 10), dealing with 
salvation through Christ, and union with Him; “The Church’s Doctrine 
of Sanctification” (1 Thess. 5: 23), revealing the state of Christian exper- 
ience called spirituality which brings victory, fellowship and satisfaction ; 
and “God’s Work in the Believer” (2 Thess. 3: 3, 5), wherein the work of 
God in stabilizing, preserving, enabling and directing the Christian is 
enlarged upon. 

In spite of the majestic prose of the King James Version of the Holy 
Scriptures, sometimes the ordinary Bible-reader finds obsolete words that 
are baffling, even frustrating. Dr. Ockenga, realizing this weakness, again 
and again states a clear-cut definition of a Greek word, thus providing a 
little lexicon within his exposition. An example of these definitions is 
found on p. 210. “The word translated ‘feeb!=minded’ actually means faint- 
hearted or little-souled, not actually feebleminded. It describes the waver- 
ing, the halting, the hesitant, the wounded, the discouraged ones.” 

Dr. Ockenga’s eschatology is sublimely simple, the result of much pro- 
found thinking on these prophetic passages. The blessed hope is the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ in power and glory. Dr. Ockenga finds 
no trace of a secret rapiure seven, forty or seventy years prior to the 
manifestation of Christ and His glory. In rejecting the interpretations of 
modern dispensationalists, Dr. Ockenga has courageously taken his stand 
with the historic pre-millennialists. This learned Bible teacher and mis- 
sionary leader teaches that the Day of the Lord and the Day of Christ 
represents two aspects of one day; that the antichrist will appear while 
the Church is still here and not after its gathering unto Christ; that 
though the Church shall not escape the tribulation under antichrist, she 
will most certainly be delivered from the wrath of God; that prior to 
the coming of Christ there will be a falling away from the faith, anarchy 


1 The Church in God. By Harold J. Ockenga. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, N.Y. 1956. 350 pp. $3.00.) 
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in government, a great and widespread delusion as well as the appearance 
of antichrist. Those who may disagree with Dr. Ockenga’s interpretations 
will not find fault with his manner in presenting them, for he writes 
courteously as would be expected of a scholar and a gentleman. Why has 
our Lord allowed these earlier views of pre-millennialists to be brought 
once more to the attention of believers ? Could it not be that the end 
of this age is near, and our gracious Lord is preparing us for peculiar trials 
by leading us to reconsider the question as to whether certain current 
interpretations may perhaps be not only untenable but disastrous in their 
effect on true discipleship ? 

In concluding this review we shall attempt to whet the spiritual and 
mental appetites of readers by giving brief quotations concerning vital 
matters. 

The Apostle Paul. “The name Paul conveys strength, stability, comfort, 
courage, conviction. It is a name with which to conjure, for Paul was a 
vessel of the truth in divine revelation, he was a powerful opponent of 
error, he was a general in the act of strategy, and he was a man sent 
from God.” 

Atonement. “Calvary, however, is declared in Scripture to be the means 
of the expiation for sin through Christ’s taking our place as a substitute 
and assuming our punishment as well as our guilt. This is called a vicar- 
ious satisfaction and this is the heart of the Biblical teaching of atone- 
ment in that it removed the wrath of God.” 

Love. “We do not let wickedness and error take over because we be- 
lieve in a philosophy of love, but we find that love puts sternness into our 
souls so that we will contend for the faith, we will conquer wickedness and 
we will face error unequivocally.” 

The Local Church. “The local church which is a true Christian church 
according to the Bible is a church which has the mark of the preaching 
of God’s Word, the worship in the sacraments, and also Christian action 
founded upon that Word.” 

Neo-orthodoxy. “This so-called neo-orthodoxy is still a repudiation of 
Biblical Christianity. It is still liberalism. No, the new orthodoxy is not 
orthodoxy at all. It is still a form of modernism.” 

The Ten Commandments. “And don’t you believe for a moment any 
teaching that the Ten Commandments of the Lord do not have control 
over you today. These Commandments stand as a criterion of righteous- 
ness for you and for me before God. They are absolute standard and we 
must remember that His Holy Spirit should be transforming us into the 
likeness of that standard. That is the plumbline that drops down to tell 
us whether we are righteous or unrighteous, whether we are obedient or 
disobedient, where we are like God, or not like God, because God gave 
us that standard of righteousness to make us know the difference between 
right and wrong. . . . Only God can enable us.” 

The Basis of Ejaculatory Prayer. “He who knows the value of ejacu- 
latory prayer in every exigency which arises knows what it means to live 
in the presence of God. Such a life is utterly impossible without ses- 
sions of real waiting, petitioning, praising, and worshipping God in order 
to manifest and maintain that attitude. D. M. HunrTER. 
Tokyo, Japan. 





SHORT REVIEWS 


The Modern Church. By Edward D. Mills, F.R.I.B.A. (Architectural 
Press, London. 1956. 188 pp. 30s.) 


yee is a disappointing book; the more disappointing because it is 

written by an architect who is a Christian, whose keen desire is that 
the Christian Church should both meet the needs of men in the modern 
world and in doing so make the best possible use of contemporary archi- 
tecture. Its ideals are true. In every age except the nineteenth century 
the Christian Church has expressed its own life in contemporary artistic 
forms and it must still strive to do so, for the Word became flesh and the 
Church is the Body of Christ. Why then is this book so unsatisfying ? 
At the deepest level, because it fails to recognize the magnitude of the 
problem of the Church in modern society, analysed by Tillich in The 
Protestant Era. The Christian Church no longer, as in the Middle Ages, 
controls the culture which, in no small measure, it created. If, as this 
book recognizes, the nineteenth-century use of Gothic forms was unsatis- 
factory, it was so, fundamentally, because it was an evasion of the real 
issue: and if the issue is to be faced, then architects who are Christians 
can have no cut and dried solutions. It may well be that simplicity, as 
the author suggests, is the guide to the right road. But in a day when, 
as he also recognizes, cost is a controlling factor, the architect in this 
country is denied the use of just those costly materials which make the 
barest simplicity acceptable. Many of the modern Continental churches 
illustrated in this volume depend for their effect not only on their form 
but on their material. 

But the book is also unsatisfying because it attempts too much. “It 
attempts”, says the author, “to give some help to both architect and church 
building committee when the problem of a design for a new church arises”. 
Much of its text is therefore concerned with technical details—acoustics, 
heating, lighting, materials, building costs; and as there are only 108 
pages of text (including appendices) the treatment is necessarily severely 
condensed and, therefore, for the layman dull and for the architect hardly 
adequate. The author, moreover, has attempted to provide for the needs 
of all Christian bodies—Roman, Anglican, Nonconformist, even Christian 
Scientist, and has set out the requirements of the different churches in a 
serigs of schedules. It is doubtful whether this is a wise procedure. He 
has, on the one hand, given to architects guidance which they can obtain 
directly from their clients; and, on the other, used much valuable 
space to inform church building committees of what they already know. 
Some of the details given are, moreover, questionable. Will every Baptist 
church require “the baptismal tank” to be the focus of its sanctuary ? 
And how many Church of England congregations will, in this generation, 
regard three steps within the sanctuary as the norm for a medium-sized 
church, or expect to see a flower vase in the centre of the communion 
table? These, it is true, are only details but are some evidence that the 
author moves somewhat uneasily over part of the field. 

There are, however, sixty-two pages of illustrations of modern churches, 
including four designed by the author. They include examples from North 
and South America, Scandinavia, Germany, France and Switzerland, as 
well as from this country. As a picture book the ordinary layman will 
find it interesting, instructive, even provocative. 

Sheffield. D. E. W. HARRISON. 
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Wille und Wandlung. Die Grundlinien der Theologie Johann Heinrich 
August Ebrards. By Paul Jacobs. (Zwingli-Verlag, Cramerstrasse 17, 


Ziirich. 1955. 64 pp.) ’ 


AS we are informed by the sub-title, the present study is an attempt to 
do justice to an eminent nineteenth-century theologian who has now 
fallen into almost complete oblivion. In his own day Johann Heinrich 
August Ebrard was a man of considerable attainments and influence. Not 
only was he knowledgeable in many varied fields, but he was also a res- 
pected church leader in Speyer. Professor Jacobs’ method is first to give a 
general review of Ebrard, and then to examine briefly his main theological 
convictions, concluding with an estimate of his position and importance in 
a wider dogmatico-historical setting. The study is very competently done, 
for the author not only selects the most significant themes but he gives 
excellent summaries and appraisals of material developed at great length 
by Ebrard. He brings out as a main point that there are two conflicting 
strands in Ebrard, the failure to work out the conflict being advanced as 
the reason why Ebrard did not make the lasting contribution to theology 
for which he seemed admirably equipped. The fact that he did not do 
so means, of course, that the present enquiry has itself no deeper relevance 
or importance. On the other hand, it is a useful contribution to dogmatic 
history and the themes handled have their own unfailing interest. 
Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 


Theologische Erkenntnislehre. By Hendrik van Oyen. (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Zirich. 1955. 244 pp.) 


R. VAN OYEN has given us in this essay in dogmatic prolegomena a 

very acute and thoughtful discussion of many of the themes which 
have emerged in modern theological discussion. Almost half the book 
is devoted to a first chapter (van Oyen’s chapters and “paragraphs” are 
similar to Barth’s) in which he deals with basic definitions and relation- 
ships. He then goes on to a wider development of the revelation in 
Christ, man himself as the old man and the new, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. In its general context and content the study obviously be- 
longs to the movement associated with Karl Barth. This emerges in the 
terminology, in the f of the enquiry, in the main drift of the con- 
clusions and in the discussion of individual problems. Yet there is acute 
criticism of Barth as well, and certain constructive suggestions are made 
which merit careful investigation, even if these cannot finally be sustained. 
In addition, the demythologizing existentialism of Bultmann is given in- 
teresting consideration, as is also the type of apologetics advocated and 
practised by Pascal and Emil Brunner. As indicated in the preface, some 
use is made of Dutch theology not normally accessible to the English or 
German reader. All in all, Dr. van Oyen has given us an interesting and 
helpful discussion, of particular value to those interested in questions of 
faith and knowledge. It may be doubted, however, whether it adds any- 
thing essentially new or significant to the great work of Barth in this 
field, especially in his Dogmatics I, 2 and I, 1. 
Edinburgh. G. W. BRoMILEY. 
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